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Sy - 
Lhaledelpec, Nev. 8th., 


Pubs., "The Record,* 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:- 


We believe the results of a test advertisement recently 
placed by us in several Philadelphia newspapers will be gratifying to 
you, and therefore wish to state that in order to arrive at the merits 
of these newspapers we placed the same size card in each---the adver- 
tisement contained a coupon which xxx sacrificed a profit of $5.00 on 
each machine and the résults showed that "The Philadelphia Record” sold 
ten machines to every other newspaper's one. We received orders from 
Pittsburg, Johnstown, Pottsville, Port Clinton, Coal Dale, Gordon, 

Lock Haven, Littlestown, Norristown, Chester and Mahanoy City fn Penn'as, 
and Millville, Turnersville, Gloucester, Camden, Atco, New Jersey, and 
Wilmington, Del., and Suffolk, Va., in addition to the many sales we 
made in this city, showing us that you have a large circulation outside 
of Philadelphia. 


Very truly yours, 
THE C. A. WOOD CO. 


Average Circulation in October, 1898: 
Daily Edition, Y Sunday Edition, 


182,608 Copies, 149,288 Copies, 


Rate 25c. per line. Rate 20c. per line 


**1f you haven’t got something to sell that the people 
will buy, don’t spend your money in advertising or you 
will make a bad investment.” 


The Record Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
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If you could look through the key-holes of one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand homes you would see six million 
people reading “COMFORT.” It is represented by every 
responsible general advertising agent. 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc., 
Augusta, Maine. 


BOSTON OFFICE : NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
JOHN HANCOCK BLDG. TRIBUNE BLDG. MARQUETTE BLDG. 
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VoL. XXV. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AD- 
VERTISING AGENT. 


By Newcomb Cleveland. 


The proposed change in the direc- 
tion of uniform rates to advertisers 
and to agents would be a distinct step 
forward in the evolution of advertising. 

Most of us look at the matter 
through the fog of tradition. The 
commission has come down from the 
early days of advertising. Were it anew 
question we would see more clearly. 

The principal argument for the com- 
mission theory is that an agent “ cre- 
ates business” and should therefore 
be paid by the publishers. 

What creates advertising is the de- 
sire of man for money. He thinks he 
can get it through advertising. 

This desire is stimulated by the suc- 
cess of those who do advertise. If 
you see a druggist who used to work 
fifteen hours a day for a modest living 
build a house in the best part of town, 
and buy diamonds for his wife and 
horses for himself, you naturally won- 
der “where he got it.” When you 
learn that it came from advertising a 
cough syrup or talcum powder or 
catarrh cure, you feel like advertising 
something yourself. 

Then, too, PRINTERS’ INK, Profit- 
able Advertising, Advertising Expe- 
rience and similar papers have made 
thousands of advertisers. They have 
aroused an interest in advertising, and 
have started many a man on the road 
to prosperity—or disaster. 

If a man thinks it will pay him he 
will advertise. Without the hope of 
gain not all the agents in the country 
could make him do so. 

Agents have created business, but a 
claim that they have created all of it 
ora large proportion of it would not be 
warranted by the facts. 

Because papers profit by the work 
of agents it does not follow that the 
papers are the principals of the agents. 

If I go to an advertising specialist 
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and he advises me to spend $1,000 in 
booklets, he creates business for some 
printer ; but why should the printer pay 
him a commission? My adviser is 
working for me, not for the printer. 

If a physician puts his patients on a 
meat diet, thereby making new busi- 
ness for the butcher, is that any reason 
why he should expect a commission 
from the butcher? His patients would 
be surprised indeed if he accepted one. 

The compensation of an agent 
should come from his principal and 
from no one else. It is simply a ques- 
tion of fact as to who is the principal. 

The seller of a life insurance policy 
works primarily for his company. He 
presents facts favorable to his own 
company, and does not feel called 
upon to refer to any that may be un- 
favorable. 

The buyer for a department store, 
on the other hand, is an agent of the 
store. Should he accept for himself a 
commission on purchases it would be 
ground for his discharge. 

As the business is at present con- 
ducted, the general advertising agent 
is the agent of the advertiser. 

If he were an agent of the papers 
he would keep the rates as high as 
possible, yet if there is one thing more 
than another that is the pride of the 
average agent it is the sharpness of 
his knife when it comes to rates. 

There is also the so-called “special 
agent.” Heit is who is the real agent 
of the publisher. 

One of the minor points brought up 
is that an agent is entitled to commis- 
sion for “guaranteeing the account.” 
This is an extraneous matter. Credit 
and commission are separate and dis- 
tinct. Supposing that they are not, 
the question arises, who is to guaran- 
tee the agent’s account? Even agents 
are liable to get into financial difficul- 
ties. Credit is a matter to be adjusted 
in each individual case. 

The advertising agency business has 
been conducted on a number of plans 
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which may be designated as the “ full 
rate,” “list,” “estimate,’’ “ space 
owned ” and “ net basis.” 

At first the agent charged the ad- 
vertiser the full rate of the paper, tak- 
ing for himself the entire commission, 
whatever it might be. This method 
has been largely abandoned. 

Under the “estimate” system an 
advertiser asks prices on a list of 
newspapers of his own selection. All 
the conditions are specified by the ad- 
vertiser, who receives no benefit from 
the experience of the agent. The 
agent’s opinion is not wanted on mat- 
ters of copy and .campaign. His ad- 
vice is not asked as to mediums. 

If publishers’ prices were uniform, 
competition among agents would re- 
sult in the business being done on a 
small margin, so small that there would 
be nothing in it for the agent. But 
prices are not always uniform. One 
agent may have a better arrangement 
with certain publishers than others 
have; consequently he will be in a 
position to get the business. This is 
an injustice to the other agents. The 
publisher also suffers, because after 
awhile all his business will come from 
the agent to whom he has given the 
lower rate. This amounts to a reduc- 
tion of rates on all his foreign business. 
From any standpoint the system of 
competitive estimates is injurious to 
the best interests of advertising. 

Doing business by the “list” meth- 
od; the agent specifies a number of 
publications, and offers space in them 
at apparently a bargain price. As a 
rule these lists are composed mainly 
of papers or magazines that have made 
a special arrangement with the agent 
for a cut in rates. The fact that a 
publication is willing to do this is not 
in its favor. 

If there are three papers in a town, 
the strongest one is the least willing to 
cut its rates. The poorest paper is 
the most willing. But the leading pa- 
pers are just those an advertiser should 
use. What he wants is value for his 
money, and the chances are that he 
would get better returns from the rep- 
resentative paper of a town, of large 
circulation and influence, at full rates, 
than he would from a struggling sheet, 
of inferior grade, at half rates. 

The principle of the list is wrong. 

Under the fourth method the agent 
purchases space outright in certain 
publications. He then sells it piece- 
meal for as much as he can get. By 





so doing he ceases to be an agent for 
anybody and becomes a principal. He 
might be called a jobber or wholesaler. 

The fifth way to run an agency is 
known as the “ net basis” system. It 
is the most equitable of all and the 
most likely to promote the interests of 
advertisers, agents and_ publishers 
alike. The agent places business at 
the lowest prices he can and charges 
his customers a fixed additional per- 
centage for his services. This does 
away with bias on the part of the 
agent, the evil of the other methods. 

Under all these later systems, notice 
that the “commission,” which occu- 
pied such a prominent place years 
ago, has practically disappeared. 

While these changes have been going 
on with the agencies some of the larg- 
er advertisers have been establishing 
advertising departments of their own. 
Possibly their object in doing this has 
been to secure greater privacy for their 
transactions and to get undivided 
service. No man can do justice to the 
advertising end of an extensive busi- 
ness unless he is taken into its con- 
fidences and knows the condition of 
the trade in various sections, and a 
thousand and one things that are of a 
semi-confidential nature. It may be 
that advertisers sometimes hesitate 
about giving these facts to an agency 
whose employees they can not control 
and whose interests may reach out in 
unknown directions. 

Then, as competition increases and 
the advertising comes to be looked 
upon as more important, it may seem 
best to have some one make a business 
of looking after the advertising inter- 
ests of that one concern. 

Whatever the cause, the advertising 
manager is with us today in larger 
numbers than ever before. The tend- 
ency is in that direction and nothing 
can stop it. 

The advertising manager is for all 
practical purposes an advertising agent, 
whether he has a separate office and 
does business in his own name or not, 
just as an advertising agent may also 
be called an advertising manager. The 
principal distinction is that the agent 
is advertising manager for several 
houses instead of one. 

Direct advertisers send out a large 
share of the general business. Many 
of them have helped support the press 
of the country year in and year out for 
a generation. 

The advertising manager, acting for 
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his house, is entitled to the commis- 
sion. He expects and demands it. 
PRINTERS’ INK says that he can al- 
ways get it. 

The commission amounts to noth- 
ing, really, with papers that do not 
keep to their rates. With regard to 
the small percentage that do it is often 
a thing to juggle with. To illustrate: 
The ratein a paper is $100, plus 25 per 
cent for position and less 20 per cent 
commission to agents. It is quite pos- 
sible for a publisher to say to a direct 
advertiser: “I can not give you the 
commission, but I will waive the 
charge for position.” This, of course, 
amounts to the same thing. 

As to the few remaining papers that 
give a price of $75 to “ Thomas Jones, 
Advertising Agent,” because he pre- 
sents a card reading that way, and ask 
the best direct advertisers $100 for 
the same service, the advertising man- 
ager has the choice of staying out of 
the paper (which he ought to do), of 
placing the business through an agent 
of his own, or of giving it to any one 
of a hundred recognized agents at a 
small advance over net cost, which is 
more or less of a farce. 

The truth is that the old commis- 
sion structure has been crumbling for 
years. We imagine it is still intact, 
but if we look closely, behold ! it is in 
ruins already. 

The commission system is wrong in 
principle, and the fact that it has gone 
to pieces so completely proves it. 

The only solution is to give the net 
rate to all alike. : 

If the net rate were given to every 
one to-morrow there would still be just 
as much need of agents’ services as 
there is to-day. The agengy business 
is not founded on the commission. It 
exists because men want help in their 
advertising. 

Every inexperienced advertiser, if 
he knows anything, knows that he 
must have the assistance of an experi- 
enced man. That need of help is the 
cornerstone of the agency business. 
For that help people will always be 
ready and willing to pay. 

Clerical service is the least valuable 
part of an agent’s work. To an ad- 
vertiser the vital thing is copy. That 
outranks everything else. Next comes 
the selection of mediums. Third and 
last we have the prices paid. Only as 
one feature of the price question do 
we have the percentage allowed adver- 
ising agents. 


A new advertiser is not capable of 
running a general advertising campaign 
for himself, even if he should wish to 
do so. Advertising is an unknown 
country tohim. It abounds in mys- 
teries and technicalities. Most read- 
ers of this article are at home among 
advertising terms and conditions. The 
novice is not. A guide he must have. 

Who is there that would try to re- 
pair his own watch for the sake of 
saving the watchmaker’s charge ? 

The general agents of this country 
deserve a great deal of credit for the 
good work they have done in develop- 
ing advertising. Certain of them, in 
particular, have accomplished wonders. 
The copy they turn out and their 
methods of doing business are beyond 
criticism. These agencies have noth- 
ing to fear from the advance step that 
has been proposed. It would make 
their position stronger. 

In comparison with unskilled effort 
a good advertising agent can add fifty 
per cent to the effectiveness of an ap- 
propriation. Good copy alone—at- 
tractive, convincing advertisements— 
would make that difference. Almost 
any advertiser would find it true econ- 
omy to put his advertising in the hands 
of experience. 

Why, then, should there be any mis- 
givings as to the future? 

My idea of what we are coming to 
is this: I believe the whole, advertis- 
ing business is to continue in its rapid 
development. There will be no stand- 
ing still. 

I believe there will be many more 
advertising agencies in the future than 
there are now but that they will be 
smaller. The element of personal serv- 
ice will be the most prominent. An 
agent will have only as many custom- 
ers as he can do justice to personally. 
I think another step forward will be 
that advertising will change from a 
business toa profession. That isa dis- 
tinction that should be made even now. 

The agent of the future will sell 
brains, not merchandise. He will not 
be a jobber, broker, or wholesaler of a 
commodity. He will be a counselor, an 
advertising adviser, just as other men 
are now medical advisers and legal ad- 
visers. He will not be paid by a per- 
centage on the money he induces his 
client to spend. He will be paid as 
other professional men are paid, by 
fees or salary. His experience, his 
reputation, his ability will draw clients, 
It will not be a question of low fees, 








Another step will be that agents will 
occupy a much wider field. The news- 
paper is one medium of advertising, 
the magazine is another. But there 
are dozens of others, such as circulars, 
pamphlets, catalogues, show-cards for 
Stores, inside and outside, posters, 
street car signs and lithographed cards. 
Fortunes have been made without the 
newspapers and magazines at all, and 
the very first question for a new adver- 
tiser to decide is whether to spend any 
money in them or not. The advertis- 
ing agent of the present day does not 
pretend to know anything but news- 
papers and periodicals. How can he 
give intelligent advice ? 

The advertising agent of the future 
will be qualified to handle it all. He 
will know the prices of billboards and 
the cost of house-to-house distribution. 
He will be an expert on lithography, 
and know how long a painted sign will 
stand the weather. In short, he will 
be much ‘better fitted to serve an ad- 
vertiser than is the agent of to-day. 

eas ee 
FIGHTING SENTIMENT. 

Under the title of “ Sentiment, Su- 
perstition, Sense,” the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., of New York, attempts 
to fight the sentiment which causes 
women to oppose life insurance for their 


husbands. Here is the announcement: 


Much that is best in the world is due to sen- 
timent; superstition is to be thanked for much 
that is picturesque ; but when either sentiment 
or superstition begins to run counter to good 
common sense, it is time to calla halt. Ifa 
man is hungry enough he will make the thir- 
teenth at table, though he drank in superstition 
with his mother’s milk. The sentiment that we 
cal. love of home shouldn’t keep one’s famil 
there when the region becomes unhealthy. Fill 
your house with sentiment, keep superstition to 
while away the hours of a stormy evening, but 
be sure there is plenty ofsense in the cupboard. 

The women of the world seem to be pos- 
sessed of most of the sentiment that is in circu- 
lation—possibly that will explain much of the 
sex’s charm. But this fact can not excuse in 
women their occasional opposition to the dic- 
tates of sense, merely because to follow that 
counsel would be to act in opposition to some 
intangible, even inexplicable, sentiment. All 
this is suggested by recent proof that some 
women are still opposed to life insurance, be- 
cause it suggests death, and implies (to them) 
the taking away of some one near and dear. 

This is on a par with the objection often 
made by a wife to her husband drawing his will 
while he is still young and strong. It is time 
the world had grown past all of that; it is time 
that all women should follow the steps of that 
wise majority who have become the warmest 
advocates of that great principle which they 
have come to recognize as their surest protec- 
tion, their safest investment—life insurance. 

Sentiment is a very good thing in its place ; 
without it life would lose much of its charm. 
But remember that sentiment will not furnish 
read ard butter, or protect the home, or edu- 
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cate the children. Any thoughtful woman has 
only to consider this matter dispassionately for 
five minutes to see how such sentiment as this 
is quite the opposite of sense ; that instead of 
hastening the death of her husband life insur- 
ance will have a tendency to free him fromanx- 
iety, and thus to extend his life ; that his desire 
to secure insurance is another token of his af- 
fection, and that her opposition can but lead to 
disast:.us consequences for herself and her 
children, and in case of the death of her hus- 
band, give her occasion for lifelong regret. 

Instead of opposing your husband’s insuring, 
encourage it by suggestion, by such trifling 
economies in the home as shall meet the pre- 
miums. Or, best of all, indorse his thought- 
fulness by duplicating it—by yourself taking 
out an insurance policy, payable to him or 
your children ; a policy, too, which shall bear 
the name of the best of all companies, the old- 
est in record and fame—the grand Old Mutual 
Life of New York. 


—__ ++ 
AN INTERESTING WINDOW DISPLAY. 
A correspondent of Printers’ INK writes : 
While in Philadelphia recently I stopped in 
front of the window of Elwert & Weniger, 
steamship agents at 437 Arch street. The 
“floor”? of the window is about twelve or four- 
teen reet long, and about four broad. As you 
gaze into it, it is about the knee-height of an 
ordinary adult. The entire floor represents the 
Atlantic ocean, with the coast line plainly 
marked at either end of the window. The 
‘water ” is represented by painted cardboard, 
and of the same material steamships of the 
various lines are constructed in miniature, and 
shown in the exact proportionate position on the 
ocean which, barring accidents, they should oc- 
cupy eachday. These ships are moved at noon 
daily to correspond with the average “ runs,”’ 
until they en a port on either side, when the 
are “‘docked’’ and labeled, for example, 
* Teutonic in port—Liverpool,”’ “‘ Anchoria in 
ort—New York,” etc. ee ship is plainly 
ettered with its name, andas all the steamboats 
in every fleet now crossing between ports on the 
Atlantic are individually represented, the use- 
fulness of the scheme to commercial men is at 
once apparent. One can see at a glance just 
where any liner of importance 1s, which way it 
is going, when itis likely to arrive, what vessels 
are in any particular port, and get all other 
necessary information, without asking a ques- 
tion. To business men who are interested in 


Atlantic shipping the ‘‘ chart ’’ is as plain as an 
open book, and to those who have no interest 
whatever in marine matters this window show 
has still a geat attraction. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 


“ SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED.” 
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We would like to place your 
advertising in daily papers. 

It is probable that we shall se- 
cure for you better service and more 
for the money than you are getting. 

We can only convince you of 


this by a trial. 


When you want a good adver- 


tisement inserted in a good paper, 


address 


The Geo. P. Rowell 
Advertising Agency, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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ADVERTISING A_ ‘LIBRARY 
OF LITERATURE.” 


John Wanamaker is doing some ex- 
cellent advertising both in New York 
and Philadelphia, to introduce his 
“International Library of Famous Lit- 
erature.” Below is reproduced the en- 
tire letter-press of an announcement 
appearing in the Philadelphia Press of 
November 14th. A perusal of it will 
show how interesting even a bare busi- 
ness announcement may be made. 


Wuy THE INTERNATIONAL LipRARY May 
Be Hap Just Now at HALF Prices. 

Few people have any idea of the immense 
outlay of capital which is required in a litera’ 
work of any considerable size. In a lawsuit 
over copyrights it was proved that a well-known 
encyclopedia had cost over eleven hundred 
thousand dollars. The Century Dictionary is 
understood to have cost upwards of a million 
of dollars ; and no work which runs into many 
volumes, especially if each volume represents 
the labor of many men, can be produced with- 
out sinking an enormous sum of money. 

When a work of this character is completed 
the problem which confronts the publisher is 
how to secure for ita profitable sale. The old 
method used to be to = the very highest 
price upon the work that any considerable 
number of people would probably pay. Then 
when it was felt that this class, the cream of the 
book-buying public, was exhausted, the plan 
was to cut the price down considerably and 
skim off another layer of cream,a little less rich; 
and then make another reduction, and so on, 
until the work was brought down to a price 
which represented only a fair margin of profit. 
It usually takes five or ten years to reach this 
last stage—in other words, to reach the great 
body of the book-buying public—the class 
who can not afford very high-priced and ex- 

nsive books. But by the time this latter class 
1s reached, the work in question is often ten or 
fifteen years old and more or less out of date, 
sometimes altogether out of date. The result 
is that the people who need the work the 
most, and who would buy itin the largest quan- 
tities are the people who are able to get it last. 

his was the old way, the old method. 
Publishers are no shrewder or more far-sighted 
than other business men, and they have to 
learn how to run their business best, just as 
other people do. It took a long time for pub- 
lishers to get round to see that the opposite 
method wasnot only the surest but the quickest. 

Not many years agoa manufacturer attempt- 
ed to put on the market a new food cereal. He 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in ad- 
vertising it, but without any great amount of 
success. Some of the people who read the ad- 
vertisements bought his staple and liked it, and 
bought more. But the great mass, the millions 
whom he most wished to reach, did not buy 
it, because they did not know of it. 

One day the manufacturer determined to try 
anew method. That was to distribute an im- 
mense numberof packages of his cereal all over 
the country. His idea was if people once tried 
it they would come to buy it, and that his sales 
wedhd epeseactealy increase. He is a million- 
aire a dozen times over now, and when he 
tried this he was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Now, it would be a very great mistake to at- 
tempt to distribute a set of twenty valuable 
books free. But the publishers of the Inter- 
national Library of Famous Literature realized 
that the point they wished to gain was precise- 
ly the point aimed at by the manufacturer. 
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That is, to get people to know about their book. 
They could go on advertising it in the maga- 
zines in the ordinary way, and the library would 
undoubtedly have a a average sale. Buta 
good average salefor~a twenty-volume work 
means a very small sale and a very slow sale. 

It seemed to the publishers, therefore, that it 
would be a stroke of enterprise to try much the 
same experiment as that tried by the manufact_ 
urer—not to distribute the work free, but to 
take a limited number, what is known in pub- 
lishing circles as.“‘ an edition,” a single print- 
ing, and sell this number practically at cost. 
The publishers knew that the way that any 
book, whether it be a novel, a dictionary, or an 
encyclopedia, gains a wide sale is that it gets 
talked about. One lover of books says to his 
neighbor, ‘“‘ Have you read Bookley’s latest 
novel? It is very fine.’”’ Or, “‘ Have you 
such and such a history in your library? It is 
simply fascinating.” If a book be worth 
while, every man who buys becomes an agent 
for its publisher—the kind of an agent he could 
never employ, but far more valuable for just 
this reason. 

The price fixed for the limited edition could 
not of course take into consideration the origi- 
nal cost of production of the work atall, It 
simply represents a very s‘nall advance over 
the bare cost of manufacture, and is just about 
one-half the price at which the Library is sold 
and will be sold in the ordinary way. Those 
who buy now while this limited edition lasts 
will save just 50 per cent. They will get a 
perfectly new book, new from cover to cover, 
at half price. 

But the Wanamaker Club, through which 
the Library is being sold, has a plan beyond 
all this. The entire set-—twenty magnificent 
volumes, in any style binding—is delivered 
complete to club members who pay one dollar, 
membership fee, and for 15 months thereafter 
pay monthly ; $2 tor cloth binding, $3 for half- 
morocco (which we specially recommend), or 
$4 for sumptuous three-quarter levant. A 
member’ may return the set within ten days 
and have his money back. 

Of course such an offer as this can not last 
long. The sole object is to introduce the 
International Library of Famous Literature 
among a class of people who appreciate books 
and understand their value, and whose judg- 
ment and opinion are of weight in the com- 
munity in which they live. When the edition 
has been exhausted the price will be put back 
to the regular trade figure, and then no one 
can obtain the work for less than twice what 
they have to pay if ey | take advantage of the 
opportunity presented through the club. 

Specimen pages and full information mailed 
oo but we advise examining the books them- 
selves. 


THE BEST BUSINESS SCHOOL. 

Business can not be learned from books nor 
acquired at school. A theoretical course in 
business is only an introduction to its practice. 
It requires thorough training to make a success- 
ful business man. Employment in a pros- 
perous and progressive establishment, afford- 
ing as it does the opportunity for watching 
causes and effects and stimulating a desire to 
excel in the duties imposed, is the only practi- 
cal training school.—Knoxville (Tenn.) Busi- 
ness Magazine. 

2 

His tongue clove to the roof of his mouth 

‘* J—I—that is,’”’ he faltered, ‘‘ you—” 

And then he suddenly caught her to his 
bosom. 

“You know what I would say!” he cried. 

Frigidly she disengaged herself. 

** Another missing-word fake,”’ she muttered, 
pale but calm.—Detroit Journal, 
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Reports From 
2,500 Newsdealers 


IN 


New York and Brooklyn 


Show that since the time 
THE NEw York TIMES re- 
duced from three cents to 
one cent the sales of THE 
TimEs have been multiplied 
four times. To-day, consid- 
ering volume and character 
of circulation and advertising 
rates, THE NEw YorK TIMES 
is the best advertising prop— 
osition in the United States. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


** All the news that’s fit to print.”’ 


























IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The account of the proceedings of 
the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention 
of the South Carolina State Press As- 
sociation, held at Greenville in July 
last, contains many pleasant illustra- 
tions of journalism in the Palmetto 
State. A few examples are given 


below. 
* * * 


Shortly after we started into business a typi- 
cal backwoodsman came into the office one day 
and asked us to send him the paper. A young 
minister was present who said he was acquaint- 
ed with “‘ Sweet Williams ”’—that was the a 
plicant’s opprobrious appellation—and that he 
thought that Williams would pay. We placed 
his name on the list. A year went by and 
“* Sweet Williams ” had not paid us. We sent 
him anotice. He paid no attention toit. We 
stopped his paper. He was oblivious of that. 

e sent him several notices which he treated 
with utter contempt. One day I met him on 
the street and asked him about that dollar he 
owed us. He replied that he had been hardup 
lately, but that if I could use a load of wood 
he certainly would bring it to us by Saturday if 
the good Lord permitted him to live that long. 
I replied that that would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Saturday came and went, but with it 
came no wood from “‘ Sweet Williams.” In the 
next issue of our paper we published an obitu- 
ary notice of our friend, in which we stated 
that we took it for mted that he was dead, 
as he had promised us a load ot wood if the 
Lord epaved bien to live until Saturday. In the 
very next issue we were compelled to retract 
the whole business, for on the following Mon- 
day after the publication of ‘‘ Sweet Will- 
iams’ ” death notice we observed him seated 
upon a load of wood which he was taking to 
the factory, and when he saw us he smiled in 
his bland way and pleasantly said, “‘ Good 
morning, Ledger,” but never once referred to 
the wood. 

* * * 

There are many of what might be termed 
the minor characteristics of South Carolina 
journalism that I do not feel privileged to at- 
tempt to enumerate. Some are of the variet 
which would make a reader consider himself 
fortunate if he who reads might run. I saw re- 
cently a picture in a cosmopolitan paper show- 
ing how a well-known and prominent lady 
looked in her bathing suit and the name of the 
lady, with other remarks, was published be- 
neath the picture. In older days, when the code 
of honor and the code duello held sway, such 
things could not be done—they were unheard 
of, not so much as thought of. 


* * * 


He was a cross-roads editor and he was talk- 
ing to a cross-roads school, and in the course of 
his remarks he said: ‘‘ The possibilities of 
pepe in this country are great. When the 

rst caught me and brought me to this town 
hadn’t a shirt to my back. But in two years’ 
time I was wearing shirts, with bone collar but- 
tons, and it was not long before collars were 
put on me; then I climbed into a coat, and it 
was only yesterday that my good wif2 said to 
me: ‘ John, I am going to order cuffs for you 
with gold buttons.’ ” 
* * * 

Shortly after the war between our beloved 
country and Spain was inaugurated and the 

llant volunteers were departing to do battle 
for their land, one of the boys who was going 
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from Gaffney came in and asked that we send 
k.m the paper. We asked if he desired to pay 
for it in advance. He replied that he did not. 
“* But suppose you should get killed; what will 
we do then ?”’ was asked. ‘‘ Just stop the paper,” 
= the suave reply.. We put his name on the 
ist, 
~ + * 


The following illustrates the expe- 
riences of a- newspaper woman in 
South Carolina: 


If, in the midst of a serious conversation with 
the proud and haughty leading citizen and poli- 
tician, a country subscriber comes in with a 
whole joint of ‘tod or pork, with which he 
wishes to settle up his subscription, put your 
pride and the leading citizen in the back- 
ground, take the beef, and at the same time 
thank the Lord. The beef is all you will ever get. 

If, in the day of visitors, an elderly woman 
comes in, a wise editor will size her up and take 
off the button which gives the good advice of 
** Tell your trouble to a policeman,” for it will 
do no good, the elderly woman is loaded down 
aches and pains,and if she is a paying sub- 
scriber the woman editor must let her talk. 

One great struggle of a country newspaper 
woman is to believe only the half of what she 
sees in the other newspapers about herself. As 
soon as her name appears at the top of the edi- 
torial column, the State newspapers will begin 
to give her nice notices, and it will take heroic 
work on her part not to believe all they say. 
They do not believe it themselves, but it is 
customary to compliment women. 


2+ 





MOUNTING CUTS ON METAL BASES. 

I have never seen any description of how 
electros may be mounted on metal bases easily 
and cheaply for cuts which are to run a long 
time in newspapers, writes Publisher Robbins, 
of the Malone (N.Y.) A dvocate, who straight- 
way tells how the work is done. He says: It 
is no trouble to make metal bases for electros 
in the winter months, when a coal fire is at 
hand. Strip the plate from the wood base 
with a table knife, or in any way so as not to 
bend the plate. Then place it face down on 
imposing stone, with the nails in their respect- 
ive holes, pointing upward. Then place four 
type-high metal-base electros around it and 
put two advertising rules, the width of your 
columns, at the head and foot of the electro, so 
as to make base full width of column, being 
careful to have plate in the center. Then take 
a smooth, hardwood board with a one-eighth- 
inch hole reamed out cup-shape, to pour the 
melted metal through. Place the board over 
bases so that the metal when poured in will fill 
the space over the plate type high. The metal 
may be melted in a cast-iron ladle over a coal 
re. When the base is cool, trim off burrs, 
etc., with block plane, and drive nails home 
with nail set. If mortises are desired, fix a 
piece of wood reglet or furniture where you 
wish the mortise, and it can be easily removed 
after cast is made. If it is desired to remount 
plate on wood to return to owner, the metal 
should not be heated beyond a point at which 
it will pour readily; do not heat metal much 
hotter than is necessary to pour, then it will be 
held to base only by the nails and may be re- 
moved easily. The ingenious man of the shop 
will find many times when he could vary from 
this process to meet different emergencies 
Many electros can be mounted in this way in a 
very short time.—NVewspaperdom. 





Epitor—Can’t I get you to advertise with 
> 


us? 
Undertaker—What’s the pod tee poopie I 
do business with can’t read.—Brooklyn Life, 
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AN ACTIVE, GROWING AND 
PROSPEROUS COMMUNITY 
THOROUGHLY COVERED BY 


ne Newspaper 


NEWARK, N. J., with its large industrial, retail 
and financial interests ; and over 250,000 popuiation. 

THE ORANGES—One of the handsomest residential 
sections in the entire country—population about 60,000. 

HARRISON and KEARNY—With their large manu- 
factories, including O. N. T. and Mile End Thread Works, 
General Electric Lamp Works, Linoleum, Steel, Stone- 
cutting, and many other large manufacturing concerns ; 
population about 10,000. 

And all the country adjacent to Newark, including the 
following towns and villages : 

Bloomfield, Montclair, Irvington, Morristown, Madison, 
Millburn, Summit, Arlington, Avondale, Basking Ridge, 
Boonton, Bernardsville, Belleville, Bound Brook, Chatham, 
Cranford, Caldwell, Essex Falls, Cedar Grove, Verona, 
Dover, Dunellen, Franklin, Gladstone, Garwood, Lincoln, 
Mendham, Mt. Tabor, Maplewood, Mountain Station, 
Morris Plains, New Providence, Newton, Nutley, Perth 
Amboy, Peapack, Plainfield, Rockaway, Rahway, Roselle, 
Rutherford, Succasunna, South Amboy, Sterling, Soho, 
Upper Montclair, Vailsburgh, Watsessing and Waverly. 

Making a grand total of about 500,000 people with 
virtually one local daily newspaper—the 


NEWARK 
Evening News 


42,000 Circulation. 


Publication Office, 
215-237 MARKET ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
R, F. R, HUNTSMAN, 
New York Special Advertising Agent, 
St. Paul Building. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS. 


By T. B. Russell. 


The method of “proving up” cir- 
culations in this country is worthy of 
note. As already set forth, there exists 
in England no publication that gives au- 
thoritative ratings respected and credit- 
ed by practically every one whose opin- 
ion is worth mentioning, such as the 
American Newspaper Directory is. So 
far as my own observation goes—I am 
a pretty close reader of the American 
publications that deal with such mat- 
ters, and have traveled on the Western 
Continent sufficiently to form an opin- 
ion on the spot—the objectors to this 
Directory are practically only of two 
classes—the people who have endeav- 
ored to “bounce” the editor with a bluff 
statement and failed, and those who 
have a circulation which they think in- 
expedient to be made public, and who, 
not caring to tell the truth, grumble 
because they are not accorded a high- 
er rating than the facts entitle them 
to. There seems to be only one 
method of attack—to pretend that the 
rating with which the assailant is dis- 
contented would have been higher if 
he had advertised in the Directory, and 
as this can noi in the nature of things 
be proved, and is believed by no one 
except (perhaps) the other discontent- 
ed ones, it may be with safety neglected. 

* * * 

I do not set down these things from 
any friendship for the American News- 
paper Directory, a volume which I 
have no occasion to use and do not 
subscribe for. I only mention them 
apropos of the fact that we have no 
circulation rating book at all here, 
which is regrettable. Mitchell’s other- 
wise wholly admirable newspaper di- 
rectory says nothing about circulation, 
and a very small proportion of our 
newspapers themselves venture beyond 
a claim to have “the largest circula- 
tion” of some sort or another. Inthe 
few instances where figures are quoted, 
the proving-up process has practically 
only one form. Affidavits (i. e., sworn 
figures) are never seen here. Whatis 
done is to have a reputable public ac- 
countant examine the account books 
of the paper and publish his statement. 
This system was first employed, I be- 
lieve, by two London dailies—the 
Daily Telegraph and the Standard, 
and the certificates published were al- 
lowed to grow pretty hoary before 









INK, 


they were thought worn out. Some 
few jouvnals took up the same prac- 
tice, and some years ago, in comment. 
ing upon a circulation statement of 
this sort, issued by (I think) the Zven- 
ing News of London (now owned by 
the Harmsworth brethren) and by 
some other English papers, I remarked 
in PRINTERS’ INK that an English 
quotation of this kind was of small 
value, unless it gave, not merely the 
number of papers printed, but the 
number actually sold to the public. 
English newspapers are sold through 
storekeepers and at railway news- 
stands; and the practice prevails of 
exchanging unsold copies for the suc- 
ceeding issue, so that there will be 
always a certain quantity of the edi- 
tion that is printed returned to the 
publisher. The second largest whole- 
sale newspaper dealers in London 
have just told me that, taking all to- 
gether the journals they handle, these 
returns come to twenty per cent of the 
issue—an important proportion. When 
I raised this question in PRINTERS’ 
INK, a London paper protested to the 
editor, and PRINTERS’ INK, in giving 
the protest publicity, sustained the ob- 
jection, saying editorially that a state- 
ment of the number of papers pub- 
lished was all that ought to be asked 
for. I donot agree with this opinion. 
The Star, an evening newspaper of 
London, likewise took a different 
view, and in response to my criticism 
promptly issued an accountant’s certifi- 
cate showing what I had demanded, 
viz., number of copies printed, number 
returned unsold, and as a corollary, the 
actual number reaching the public. 
The Star and its morning issue, the 
Morning Leader (the pioneer one-cent 
daily), have consistently adhered to 
this policy ever since; but it is only 
recently that I heard from them how 
strict was the investigation which their 
public accountants insisted upon be- 
fore signing the certificate. They re- 
quired absolute discretion for three 
months to enter the office at any mo- 
ment and take charge of any or all 
the books; a right to inspect every 
document in the office without notice; 
all invoices for paper, etc., all news- 
dealers’ accounts, bank book and cus- 
tomers’ addresses had to be furnished, 
and accountants also demanded the 
right to inspect the Star’s account at its 
banker’s, and to write independently 
of itto any news-venders and ask if 
the bills purporting to be rendered 
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them were genuine and bona fide. 
They entered the pressroom at all 
hours and counted the returns. Final- 
ly they gave their certificate, and such 
a guarantee is obviously one of great 
authority. From internal evidence of 
other circulation statements published, 
I do not think they are generally any- 
thing like as strictly checked as this 
one. 
my mind, the largest circulation among 
evening journals in England, and it is 
undoubtedly the best advertising me- 
dium in that class of papers. Its rates 
are naturally high, and (to my great 
annoyance and inconvenience) are al- 
ways being advanced. But this is one of 
the things that have to be put up with. 
+ * * 


The substitutor is a person not 
quite like Falstaff—who was witty him- 
self and the cause that wit was in other 
men. The substitutor is not much of 
an advertiser, preferring to steal the 
fruit of other people’s advertising ; but 
he is a plentiful cause of advertising 
on the part of those whom he robs. 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills must have 
spent a good many thousands of pounds 
in publishing the warning now familiar 
to our mouths as household words: 
But BE SuRE THEY ARE CARTER’s. 
(A phrase penned, it may not be im- 
modest to state after all this while, by 
the present writer.) I notice that the 
same words have been employed by 
another advertiser inthe United States, 
and in to-day’s papers the manufactur- 
ers of Hinde’s Curlers (a device for 
the beautification of feminine hair) are 
using as a head-line : 

Be SuRE THEY ARE HINDE’s. 

There is hardly any advertiser of 
goods purely proprietary and destined 
for retailing in stores, who does not 
find it needful to strike at the substi- 
tutor in some way. Elliman’s, the 
Embrocation people, had a telling 
phrase, though it lacked jingling quali- 
ty. It was this: “And it I will have 
or I will have none.” The D.C. L. 
Malt people say : “ Do not take a sub- 
stitute.” Pink Pills say: “Substitutes 
never cured any one!” and latterly: 
“ Look for the full title, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People—seven 
words!” Mariani Wine’s phrase is 
clumsy: “N. B. To avoid the many 
imitations, often injurious, the public 
should insist on getting Mariani Wine.” 
Quaker Oats is brief, but not very im- 
pressive after all; “Accept no substi- 
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tute.” You need something a little 
snappier than this, to my mind. The 
point is to say something that will re- 
main with the purchaser when he gets 
to the store, and that he will remem- 
ber if the storekeeper is a robber and 
comes the “just as good” racket. No 
one has been quite as militant on this 
line as the Pink Pill people, who have, 
however, been great sufferers by sub- 
stitution. 
. * 

There is astonishingly little corpor- 
ate spirit among English newspapers. 
They live on the advertiser; but to 
get them to say a word on substitution 
is a perfectly hopeless endeavor. 
“ Want their business,” they say. And 
similarly, when the absurd Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Ad- 
vertising happens to get off a fresh 
bray, it seeks, and does not seek in 
vain, its own unpaid advertisement 
from every newspaper in the country. 
We are a queer lot, we English. 

* * * 

Here is a funny little one-inch ad 

running in many high-class weeklies : 





or round? yey it anny aes than ft Bao is. 
IS Tez gost our mirror, Wy 


A ‘YOUR : with Sey ates in = gut = 
Satie Sy WAIST Si 
riers) OVAL 


eis arr cyt 

It is a pretty bad sample of type- 
tormenting; but the prominent words 
are arresting. The same advertisers, 
Hindes, are making a great hit with 
short two-line advertisements (rhymed 
couplets, changed every day), in the 
“Personals ” space of dailies—called 
here the “ Agony Column.” Here is 
an example : 

INDE’S CURLERS—maiden coy, 

Wavy curls—lasting joy. 
* * * 

PRINTERS’ INK does not think 
much of weekly journals, I notice. In 
England the weeklies have held their 
own very well, and are, I think, very 
nearly as powerful, outside London, as 
the dailies. 




















oo 
It seems to be a very general rule with news- 
apers to capitalize the word “ Heaven,’’ while 
its anthithesis, “‘ hell,” is written with a small 
letter. There appears to be some philosophy 
underlying this. Perhaps the newspaper man 
thinks it best to leave the capitalization of the 
lower regions alone. He may go there some 
time—on a visit, I mean—and be able to capi- 
talize the whole outfit with dues collected from 
delinquent subscribers, who have taken up their 
abode there.—/. MZ. Knight, 
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REACHING MEN. 


Nearly three-quarters of present-day 
advertising is addressed to women. 
Not only articles intended for the fair 
sex are brought to its attention, but 
also those which men use almost ex- 
clusively. When Nathaniel C. Fow- 
ler, Jr., announced a few years ago 
that the way to reach men was through 
the women, the assertion was met 
with polite derision. To-day, however, 
its truth is widely recognized. Once 
convince a woman that her spouse 
ought to be -possessed of a certain 
thing, and the rest is certain. Unless 
her husband is a Petruchio, she will 
see that he gets it. The female who 
buys her husband’s neckties is not a 
figment of the humorist’s imagination. 
Scores of them buy not only the neck- 
ties, but the shirts, and the socks, and 
the collars, and other articles of ap- 
parel and adornment. Of course, 
most men buy their own suits of 
clothes, hats and shoes, and how to 
reach these, aside from soliciting femi- 
nine aid, becomes a question. 

Newspapers form the bulk of the 
reading which the business man does. 
He gets his paper at the breakfast 
table, or buys it to read on the train. 
Coming home, he reads the evening 
paper. After supper he probably reads 
little, and that in newspapers. If, 
therefore, he is to be reached and in- 
fluenced, it would appear that the 
daily is the best medium. Few men 
read magazines, and fewer still read 
books. The magazine, then, is of lit- 
tle use in influencing masculine trade ; 
its great—and undoubted—value lying 
in its appeal to women. 

A point that must always be kept in 
mind when men are in view is that 
they have little time to devote to one 
subject, and that, if their attention is 
to be retained, the presentation must 
be not only attractive, but brief. The 
long story will be skipped without 
compunction. 

The manner of. appeal to the male 
mind does not differ essentially, of 
course, from that intended to influence 
the feminine, human nature being 
alike in both cases. One can, indeed, 
if he desires, joke a little with men in 
the announcements, something that is 
apt to bring wrath upon the adver- 
tiser’s head in the case of women. 
Bright, snappy advertisements, similar 
to those used by various clothing firms 
in New York, are appreciated by the 
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male mind, while remaining a mystery 
to the feminine intellect, to whom their 
lack of prices acts as a bar to interest. 

Among mediums which appear to 
appeal particularly to men are _bill- 
boards. The merchant and the clerk 
and the professional man all are com- 
pelled to see them, whether they ride 
or walk. For reaching women this 
class of media is not so valuable, be- 
cause the majority of women are 
cooped up in their houses occupied 
with domestic cares. Street car cards 
also appear to be a good class of pub- 
licity for reaching masculine buyers; 
this does not debar them from being 
excellent for most articles, for both 
men and women ride and are apt to 
see the announcements. 

After all, one can not Jay down strict 
rules for reaching any class or sex. 
Human nature is the same at bottom 
the world over, and the advertiser who 
can delve beneath and interest one 
class will soon learn how others are 
influenced. The differences between 
people are largely superficial, and the 
sum of their likenesses far exceeds the 
sum of differences. Most people, 
whether men or women, are open al- 
ways for an interesting story; the 
man seeks it, perhaps, in the tale 
of war in the newspaper, the woman 
from her novel, the child at its parent’s 
knees. To this instinct the adver- 
tiser must appeal, and he will find it 
as well developed, or capable of de- 
velopment, in men as in the other sex. 
— Fame, New York. 


ADVERTISING PHILOSOPHY. 

It is the men who come forward and state 
plain cold facts in their advertisements and who 
return value received for every cent expended 
by their customers that win the day.— Yonkers 
(N. Y.) Herald. 


Mail List Type 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

I have for sale the type, slugs and 
sorts used on a 50,000 Long Primer 
Mail List. Also too regulation Mail 
Galleys, used on same. This material 
is in first-class condition Will sell 
the complete outfit, or any part of it, 


at 15c. per Ib., cash. 





I will furnish a proof of a galley of 
same as it now stands to any applicant. 

First inquirers, first served. Write 
at once, stating quantity wanted, Ad- 
dress Ww. JOHNSTON, Printers Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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IF YOU DON’T KNOW 


which road to take 


LOOK AT THE SIGNBOARD. 


San Francisco CALL 


is the GREAT INDEX to SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING on the PACIFIC COAST. 


Why ? Why? 


Because 
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than any other San Francisco daily. 





Home Subscribers constitute 
the great purchasing class. 
QUIT PAYING high rates FOR 





CIRCULATION BURNED IN GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


and Pacific Coast advertising will pay. 
W. S. LEAKE, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 





DAVID ALLEN, Eastern Representative, 188 World Building, New York. 


C, GEORGE KROGNESS, Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
(for district west of Pittsburg). 
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THE WAY OUT FOR A CUT- 
RATE DRUGGIST. 


During the past few years the con- 
stant appeal has been, “ How am I to 
get out of thiscut rate?” It has not 
been confined to any section or to any 
particular class. All have felt it. 

This is the situation as I see it: 
One druggist—call him the leading 
druggist if we will—in a locality, 
more especially in the larger towns and 
cities, cuts prices, in a small way at 
first, gradually deeper and more ex- 
tensively as time goes on. With his 
first public move a few, perhaps four 
or five, competitors announce boldly 
that they too cut prices; and then be- 
gins a strife as to which is the original 
cutter, each cutting deeper and deeper 
in support of his claim to originality 
in lowering the prices. 

This process of price-lowering con- 
tinues for a year, we will say. Bottom 
is reached very often before that time. 
Not rarely bottom means below actual 
cost, but as a rule prices fluctuate until 
practically all patents are cut to about 
the same ratio by all competitors; that 
is, one dollar articles vary from 69c. to 
74¢., fifty cent articles from 34c. to 39¢. 
and twenty-five cent from 13c. to 2Ic. 

The outcome is this: four or five of 
the downtown leaders find themselves 
doing a large volume of business on a 
very small margin—too small a margin 
to justify the largely increased expense 
required to carry on the increased 
business. The balance of the druggists 
find their trade, especially on patents, 
leaving them and going downtown to 
the large drug stores that advertise 
their cut-prices in the newspapers, and 
by means of all forms of printed mat- 
ter distributed from house to house. 
Nominally the cutter profits at the ex- 
pense of the suburban druggist, but in 
reality, if the matter stopped with this, 
the cutter would kill both himself and 
the suburban competitor for the bene- 
fit of a little cheap notoriety among 
the general public. 

But the matter does not stop here. 
The cutter has gotten himself into a 
hole, and the only thing left to do is to 
find a way out or go under. Those are 
the only alternatives, for I believe it 
has been demonstrated sufficiently 
clear to state asa fact that no drug 
store can live by cutting alone; hence 
it resolves itself into the proposition, 
“ Find a way out or go under.” 

When affairs have reached this 
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point we note a peculiar state of mind 
universal among the druggists, cutter 
and suburban alike—viz., no interest 
whatever is taken in pushing propri- 
etary articles of any kind, for they say 
there is no profit in handling patents ; 
in fact in many cases—how many it is 
not possible to state precisely here— 
as is generally known, the druggist 
lends his influence towards killing the 
sale on cut patents, and even goes so 
far as to pay his clerks a commission 
to sell other goods in their stead. If 
one has spent any con3:derable time 
about an ordinary drug store, he will 
see how much is left to the discretion 
of the druggist in selecting a remedy 
for the slight ailment, whatever it may 
be. The rule is, not “I want a bottle 
of Blank’s,” but “ My bowels do not 
move regularly ;can you suggest some- 
thing that will be good for me?” The 
patent medicine men have for some 
time recognized this fact, and we find 
in their advertising matter such expres- 
sions as, “Insist on Blank’s and take 
no substitute,” “ Substitution the fraud 
of the day,” “ Ask for Blank’s, refuse 
all others,” and all the other phrases 
familiar to an observer. Certain of 
them have even gone so far as to make 
concerted effort in the way of an ap- 
propriation for anonymous advertising, 
for the purpose of breaking up the 
growing tendency of druggists to sell 
their own preparations whenever they 
can. The more the charge of “sub- 
stitution” was made against the re- 
tailer, the more he strove to build up 
a sale on his own goods at the expense 
of the well-advertised articles. This 
sort of thing developed, until to-day it 
is difficult to find a druggist in a cut- 
rate locality who will turn his finger 
over to sell a patent. To be sure, a 
great many are still advertising pat- 
ents heavily at cut prices, but they do 
so using such prices more as a sinecure 
to sell their own goods. 

I make the assertion advisedly when 
I say that there is not one per cent of 
the cut-rate druggists in the United 
States who are not trying to build up 
a sale on their own preparations, if 
necessary at the expense of the better 
known patents. They do not substi- 


tute. I have yet to find the first drug- 
gist who would not hand out Blank’s 
remedy whenever it is called for. True, 
they very often say, while wrapping up 
Blank’s, “If you do not get the de- 
sired result from this remedy we wish 
you would give ours a trial. 


We put 
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it up Ourselves, know that it is pure and 
of full strength, and if you are not 
satisfied with it we will refund your 
money,” or something on that order. 
They also use their right to advise all 
who ask for advice to usc their own 
preparation instead of the advertised 
patents. Now if one stops to con- 
sider the influence of this combined 
effort of practically the entire cut rate 
trade against patents and in favor of 
their own goods, one can easily realize 
what a handicap any new patent has 
to overcome, and what a constant 
factor of antagonism the established 
patent has to contend with, among the 
very parties who used to do the most 
to help introduce a new article because 
it meant more business with a good 
round profit. 

The question, as I stated in the first 
paragraph, that nearly every druggist 
is asking himself is, “ How am I to get 
out of this cut rate?” They are not 
only asking themselves this question, 
but they are asking others ; and in great 
numbers they are seeking earnestly for 
a solution. The suburban druggist 
complains that he hasn’t the capital or 
trade to buy in quantities large enough 
to obtain the full discount and compete 
with the downtown man. The drug- 
gists in towns for miles around, con- 
nected with the larger cities by trolley 
and rail, make complaint of the same 
inability. Hence many of them find 
their pharmacies becoming mere ac- 
commodation stands for the sale of 
stamps and small things needed in a 
hurry when it is not convenient to go 
downtown to shop. Those who had 
the capital, or at least the foresight, 
to cut prices to keep pace with the 
downtown cutter, and at the same time 
to adopt similar methods in regard to 
pushing their other goods, have held 
their own, although the number of this 
class is comparatively few. To takea 
not unusual example, in one particular 
city of 65,000 inhabitants, which in 1894 
contained 93 drug stores, there are now 
only 54 drug stores, three or four of 
which have increased their trade two 
and threefold, while the balance still 
hang on about as ever. Similar cases 
could be cited in different portions of 
nearly every State in the Union. 

Patent medicine men say (I have 
heard them make the statement often) 
that they did not care if the druggists 
did cut prices; it only helped to sell 
so much mere of their goods. Ah, 
yes! If the druggist did not go fur- 
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ther than to cut the prices, then they 
might make this statement with im- 
punity; but to go back to the same 
example used above: one druggist 
there informs me that he formerly sold 
one-half of a gross of Blank’s Liver 
Pills, but that now he sells _three- 
fourths of a gross of his own liver 
pills and only one-sixth of a gross of 
Blank’s per month. These figures are 
significant. I have taken pains to 
carefully compare them in a great many 
cases in as many different sections of the 
country, and I am convinced that simi- 
lar results may be almost universally 
confirmed. And this, notwithstanding 
the fact that patent medicine concerns 
are advertising far in excess of what 
they formerly did. 

It is worth our while at this point to 
ask what the proprietary concerns are 
doing to stop cutting. I may be mis- 
informed, but as far as I can learn 
they are doing nothing. On the con- 
trary, in a number of cases, they even 
blink at cut prices, arguing presumably 
that people are apt to buy more of 
goods at cut than at full prices. In 
this they disregard both the element 
of the personal influence of the small 
druggist, and the effort of the larger 
cutter to sell his own preparations. 

Lately a tendency may be observed 
among some of the proprietary con- 
cerns to pay more attention to the 
wishes of the retailer and to try to de- 
vise methods to restrict cutting. For 
instance, one concern appoints a re- 
tailer in each city as the special agent 
from whom the retail trade of that city 
can obtain the goods at the customary 
prices current with jobbers; the limita- 
tion being that the agent must agree 
in writing not to cut prices or to sell 
to any other retailer who does cut 
prices; if the agent violates this agree- 
ment he loses his agency, and if any 
retailer violates the similar agreement 
not to cut prices which he makes with 
the special agent, he (the retailer) can 
not buy any more goods. Hence since 
jobbers do not carry these goods and 
the head office does not fill any orders, 
the retailer who cuts is deprived of 
any means of obtaining goods; for the 
agent in one city agrees not to sell to 
any retailer in any other city. 

There are disadvantages in this 
method. First, on account of petty 
jealousy only a portion of the retailers 
will do anything toward pushing the 
goods, since they think that they are 
helping to build up the trade of a 
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competitor; and in a measure they 
are. Second, there is a good deal of 
red tape to the whole arrangement. It 
might be argued against the first ob- 
jection that the retailer does not now 
take any interest in pushing any pat- 
ents because he does not get sufficient 
profit on any of. them; further- 
more, if through newspaper and other 
advertising the concern creates a gen- 
eral demand and is careful not to ad- 
vertise too conspicuously the special 
agent (which the firm here referred to 
is doing—much to its own detriment, I 
think), the different retailers will be 
compelled to stock the goods, and 
since they sell them at full prices they 
certainly should have more incentive 
to push them than they now have to 
push patents. And against the second 
objection it may be argued that in any 
system which attempts to restrict or 
limit the actions of any body of men, 
there will necessarily be more or less 
intricate detail. 

Another means of getting out of the 
cut price dilemma, and which is the 
direct outgrowth of cutting, is the at- 
tempt to organize local associations 
for the manufacture and sale of a full 
line of preparations to take the place 
of those now on the market which are 
being sold at a cut price. This meth- 
od I believe has met with indifferent 
success for obvious reasons, the prin- 
cipal one of which is that it is a hard 
matter to govern so large a body of men 
combined in one company, when none 
of them has large monied interests in 
the company; and perhaps, too, another 
reason is, that druggists as a class have 
not outgrown that attribute which is 
characteristic of all “ professional ” 
persons, viz., jealousy. “They are not 
enough concerned with their mission 
as merchants and do not avail them- 
selves of the best business methods of 
other merchants.” A number of such 
associations are now reported to be in 
working order; one on the Pacific 
Coast, coming out of Vancouver, B. C., 
another in Central Illinois, and several 
in different parts of the East. I think 
there is no question about this method 
being impracticable. 

The one method attracting most at- 
tention in every part of the country at 
present is non-secrets. Almost with- 
out exception, all the retailers whom 
I have interviewed regarding this sub- 
ject have replied: “ Non-secrets are 
our only recourse.” One very promi- 
nent druggist answered: “I would be 
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one of the druggists of this city, if all 
would join, to throw out all patent 
medicines from my store; they are a 
dead loss to me; there’s nothing in 
handling them at the present prices. 
My only hope is in non-secrets. I 
would very much have preferred not 
to have put up a lot of remedies bear- 
ing my name; there are many things 
distasteful and disadvantageous in so 
doing; but there was no other way out 
of the difficulty. The patent medicine 
people will not do anything to help us, 
and I have been driven to it.” I then 
took pains to ask this druggist, as I 
did all the others interviewed, what 
effect such a move on his part had had 
on the sale of certain well-known arti- 
cles. “ Well!” said he, “ take Hood’s, 
for instance. For a number of years 
I averaged six gross every season. 
Last season I sold just one-half 
gross. Hood’s is no exception, either. 
Draw your own conclusions.” The 
answer from all the others coin- 
cide with this to a remarkable degree. 
Not that Hood’s was always picked 
out as an example; for it was, in fact, 
brought up much less often than some 
of the other remedies, but it convinces 
me that the patent medicines have 
been very heavy losers through cut 
rate. What I am contending is that 
the sales of prominent patents have 
fallen off very perceptibly in cut-rate 
localities, thereby resulting in an im- 
mediate loss both to the manufacturer 
and retailer. Whether this will result 
in a permanent loss to the druggists 
themselves, or whether from the pres- 
ent turmoil there will be evolved a 
better condition of affairs for the drug- 
gists, it is not for me to say. 

I said above that the one method of 
getting out of cut rate most employed 
in every part of the country is non- 
secrets. I have been impressed with 
the fact that there are still a great 
many retailers who do not know to 
what extent some of the largest dealers 
have gone into this phase of the busi- 
ness.—/deas, Boston. 





PRINTERS’ INK showed this article 
to a very large advertiser and request- 
ed him to read it carefully. Having 
done so, he said: “I think this article 
would be of material benefit to a 
would-be advertiser who has not ample 
capital and ample brains for the busi- 
ness. I think the publication of it 
would tend to decrease the disposition 
on the part of anew man to undertake 











the introduction of a proprietary ar- 
ticle by advertising. The article,” 
continued he, “confirms my idea that 
nothing will create a sale for a propri- 
etary medicine but advertising, pure 
and simple, and I am satisfied by my 
observation and experience that the 
more an article is advertised the more 
it will sell. The druggists can do very 
little to help or hinder the sale.” 


sipaicmentgiilipaianimiag 
CLAFLIN’S BOOK CATALOGUE. 

One of the largest and most elaborate book 
catalogues ever issued, containing colored 
pictures of books, showing just how they ap- 
pear, comes from the H. B. Claflin Company, 
wholesale dry goods merchants, Accompany- 
ing it is the following interesting information : 

The special interest connected with this 
catalogue is the fact that it indicates the final 
triumph of the dry goods trade in the fight 
made by publishers to keep bookselling a dis- 
tinct business. When the department stores 
first attempted to sell books there was intense 
opposition from the booksellers and the pub- 
lishers who owned book stores. It was rea- 
soned that if the dry goods stores once secured 
ahold upon the book buyers the time woulu 
not be far distant when practically the entire 
trade of the country would be taken from book- 
sellers. This has come to pass, and to-day all 
publishers are ready and willing to sell to 
the dry goods trade, and a glance through 
Catalogue No. 20 of the H. B. Claflin Com- 
pany discovers books from all publishing 
ne ng even the most exclusive. 

With the new conditions came the necessity 
ora central distributing depot. As it would 
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be practically impossible for a department 
store buyer to examine the stocks of all pub- 
lishers, it became necessary to have the books 
of all publishers under one roof where buyers 
could thoroughly and rapidly make compar- 
isons and selections. This depct has been es- 
tablished by the H. B. Claflin Company, and 
with their capital and outlet it is not strange 
that publishers are anxious to have them not 
only sell in the ordinary way, but have placed 
under their control entire editions, such as the 
trade edition of the Funk & Wagnall Standard 
Dictionary, Rand-McNally Atlas, the New 
Illuminated Bible and similar publications. 
Notwithstanding adl the catalogues issued year- 
ly by publishers, it remained for this dry goods 
house to issue the handsomest list of, books 
ever made. 


AN ENGLISH CURIOSITY. 
The following funeral card was issued at 
Retford : 





INTERRED AT RETFORD 
CEMETERY, 
September 7, 1898. 


HERE 
lies, in a horizontal position, the outside 
case 0} 
CHARLES HUDSON, 
Clock and Watch Maker, 
who departed this life, wound up in hope 
of being taken in hand by his Maker, and 
being thoroughly cleaned, repaired, and 
set agoing in the world to come 
On the 4th day of September, 1898, 
In the 73d year of his age. 


—Hull (Eng.) Pubiicity. 
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COMMON SENSE ON PUNC- 
TUATION. 


“Whose punctuation do you follow ?” 
The answer is, our own. Unlike D’Is- 
raeli’s alleged “sensible men ”—who, 
when asked what their religion is, 
“ never tell ”—we are willing and glad 
to tell what our rule of punctuation is. 
Here you have it in few words : 

1. Never use a comma if “the way- 
faring man, though a fool,” can grasp 
the meaning of the text without it. 

2. Never use a semicolon when a 
comma will serve the author and the 
reader as well. 

3. Never use a colon when a semi- 
colon will serve as well. 

4. Wherever there is no climacteric 
effect to be preserved, cut up your 
semicoloned and coloned sentence in- 
to short sentences. 

5. Use commas and periods as your 
standbys. 

6. Use the semicolon chiefly to bet- 
ter express antithesis, and to group 
phrases and clauses. 

7. Use the colon chiefly in formal 
enumeration, after “ viz.,” “ as follows ” 
and the like. 

8. Use the dash to indicate an ab- 
rupt break in the sentence, an after- 
thought, and, in many instances where 
in old times the parenthesis was used, 
to indicate that the words included are 
parenthetically employed. 

g. Use the parenthesis only when 
you find dashes are not sufficiently ex- 
clusive. 

10. Never use brackets except where 
you insert some word of your own ina 
quotation from some other author. 

11. Never use an interrogation point 
except when your question is direct ; 
é. g., it would be improper to use it 
after “girl” in this sentence: “He 
asked what ailed the girl.” 

12. Use an exclamation point when- 
ever you want to, but don’t want to 
over-much. An over-use of the ex- 
clamation point, like the over-use of 
italics, seriously weakens. Used tem- 
perately, it is strengthening. 

These are our rules to-day. To-mor- 
row, if we see any new light, we shall 
follow it. But we are not likely to 
stray far away from the course above 
marked out. Punctuation, like sen- 
tence-making, becomes second nature 
after awhile. In punctuation, as in sen- 
tence-making, we do well or ill as we 
succeed or fail in presenting our 
thought in fewest words, The words 
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should be so chosen and arranged as 
to develop our meaning, our whole 
meaning, and nothing but our meaning. 
—Midland Magazine. 


——____ ++ -—___— 
CHAS. L. BENJAMIN. 

Charles Love Beinn. author of the story, 
“The Judgment of the Cadi,” in St. Nicholas 
for October, was born in Washington twenty- 
eight years ago, and was educated in various 
private and public schools of the capital. At 
the age of eighteen he became editor of Print- 
ERs’ INK, the little journal founded by George 
P. Rowell as an exponent of the art of advertis- 
ing. From Printers’ Ink he went to the 
genial and congenial habitat of the Century 
Company, where he found scope for artistic and 
literary feeling in designing posters, catalogues 
and other forms of advertising for the Century 
and St. Nicholas. A few years ago he left the 
Century Company to write and to design on his 
own account. As an original member of the 
Brooklyn troop of cavalry, belonging to the 
National Guard of New York, he went early 
into service during the Spanish war, and has 
lately returned from campaigning in Puerto 
Rico well supplied with material illustrative of 
that island and its people. Mr. Benjamin has 
a tolerant and even sympathetic spirit for other 
times, lands and peoples than our own, and all 
his short stories show, as does ‘‘ The Judgment 
of the Cadi,”’ that he writes about them con 
amore.—The Writer. 


a ned 
NOTING IDEAS. 

One of the successful manufacturers in New 
York used to tell his’ friends that many of 
the ideas which were the making of his busi- 
ness came to him in the silent watches of the 
night. After fixing them clearly in his mind 
he went to sleep again, and in the morming 
made a note of them for futute use or put them 
into practice at once. The advantage to an ad- 
vertiser of noting ideas which come to him in 
this way, or which may be suggested to him by 
what he sees and hears, is that he is in posses- 
sion of a stock of material from which he can 
draw at will. Although the ideas may not be 
used in their entirety they can always be utilized 
as suggestions. The mind can not always be in 
a condition for purely original thought, and 
these ideas heute substantial material for it to 





work on.—Art in Advertising. 


———__+»+-—__—_. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 





“Young gentleman will sell bicycle cheap.” 
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‘In San Francisco 


there are about 58 advertisers who regularly 
use the daily newspapers. Of this number 


47 use the Bulletin 


38 “ “ Examiner 

2... ae | 
29 “ “ Chronicle | 
. ? > 


| . § * -* Bee 


| Detailed proof of this statement will be furnished to any one desiring it. 


Does not this tell the story as to which is the 
favorite home paperand plainly show that the 


San Francisco Bulletin 


is considered to be the best advertising me- 
dium by the largest number of home adver- 
tisers, and consequently is the best medium 
for foreign advertisers? It brings results 
or it would not stand at the head of the list. 

If you have not used it give it a trial. 
It will give you good results in return. | 


Daily Average during 1898, 34,227 


gai Guaranteed by the Advertisers’ Guarantee Company. 











BEST IN QUALITY 
MOST IN QUANTITY. 








Further information MR. F. K. MISCH, 
from Potter Building, New York. | 
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FOOD PRODUCT ADVERTIS- 


PICKLES, SAUCES AND PRESERVES. 


Less than thirty years ago an enter- 
prising young man, who thought he 
knew something about the business, 
began to make pickles and sauces, in 
a small way, in Sharpsburg, Pa. The 
“factory” consisted of one room, 14 
feet by 20, and the goods, when sold, 
were delivered to the local grocers in 
a wheelbarrow by the “boss” himself 
or his single assistant. 

To-day this same enterprising indi- 
vidual has factories and warehouses 
that cover twenty-three acres; he em- 
ploys over 2,000 
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He believes the distribution of sam- 
ples, exhibition work at food shows, 
especially exhibition and demonstra- 
tion in grocery stores, a particularly 
good way of advertising, as it puts the 
consumers in direct contact with ihe 
goods, and gives them a chance to 
see whether they like them or not be- 
fore buying. 

According to Mr. Heinz, these prac- 
tices show the confidence one has in 
his own goods, and they engender sim- 
ilar confidence in the public; but the 
quality has to be there, or sampling 
would be simply suicidal. For in- 
stance, during the present summer Mr. 
Heinz has acquired the use of a large 

pier at Atlantic 





people, including 
272 traveling sales- 
men; he operates 
his own glass fact- 
ory, box factory 
and printing press- 
es; has branches in 
the leading cities 
of the United 
States and in En- 
gland, Canada, 
Mexico, Central 
and South Ameri- 
ca, South Africa 
and Australia. 
That isa brief out- 
line of the rise and 
progress of what is 
now known as the 
firm of H. J. Heinz 
Co., of Pittsburg. 
Mr. Heinz’s 
great success has- 
been peculiar in 
that it is not the 
result of the ordi- 
nary methods of 
advertising, for 
very little space has been used by 
him in newspapers or magazines; yet 
he has always been a strong believer 
in the power of publicity, and has 
spent — and is still spending — vast 
sums of money in making his products 
well and widely known. From his 
earliest start in business in 1869 it has 
been his practice to use lithograph 
cards, calendars, etc., in grocery stores, 
where the public could see them. 
While he admits it to be a most ex- 
pensive way of advertising, still he 
deems this and his methods of giving 
away samples—both to dealer and 
consumer—to be a most effective plan 
where quality really exists in the goods. 





City, N. J., and on 
this pier, which ex- 
tends 1,000 feet 
into the ocean, he 
has placed a large 
exhibit, with eight 
attendants or 
“ demonstrators, ” 
who give out free 
samples to the 
thousands of visit- 
ors who throng 
the sea-shore city 
during the year. 
This seems like 
very expensive ad- 
vertising, but Mr. 
Heinz claims that 
it has been very 
profitable, and he 
is the one who 
ought to know 
best. 

Mr. Heinz is a 
great believer in 
street car advertis- 
ing, and has used 
some attractive 
cards in the cars of the great cities 
throughout the country. One of the 
prettiest of these is twice the length of 
an ordinary car space, and shows a re- 
production of 14 of the chief articles 
prepared and packed by the Heinz Co. 
The work is in colors and the pictures 
of each package are full natural size. 
Quite a lot of poster work has also been 
done by the firm, but Mr. Heinz ad- 
mits that by far the larger part of his 
advertising appropriation has been 
spent in the distribution of samfles, 
as his creed is that the people like to 
“taste and try before they buy.” 
There is no gainsaying the truth of this. 

The main plant of the firm was 
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erected in Pittsburg in 1890, and has 
been gradually improved upon since, 
until Mr. Heinz now claims it to be 
the largest, cleanest and best equipped 
plant of its kind in the world. As for 
the second-named point, Mr. Heinz 
insists that cleanliness is, and should 
be, the first consideration in the man- 
ufacture of food products, the excel- 
lence of the material being second. 
It is this scrupulous cleanliness that 
he prides himself on and uses as an 
excellent advertisement, for he gladly 
welcomes all comers to the Pittsburg 
plant, and has shown many thousands 
of ladies through the factories, ex- 
plaining processes, etc., and has always 
been complimented upon the neatness 
and strict cleanliness visible in work- 
people, tools and machinery. 

Mr. Heinz makes his own bottles 
and his own packing-cases, and has 
his own printing plant attached to the 
factories. He has vegetable and seed 
farms in Pennsylvania, New York, In- 
diana and Iowa, and uses annually the 
product of 10,000 acres. One carload 
of goods is sent every week to Lon- 
don, England, where a branch has 
been established about two years. 
The same advertising methods are 
being pursued in England as here— 
viz., great local display wherever the 
goods are sold, and liberal distribution 
of samples. It is extremely likely 
that no other firm in the world has 
given away such enormous quantities 
of samples at such vast expense, but 
the results, in the great business now 
being operated, show that these meth- 
ods were justified. 

Mr. Heinz has only recently returned 
from Paris, where he has made arrange- 
ments to have a most extensive exhibit 
in the Exposition of 1900, and he ex- 
pects to distribute there several million 
samples of his various products, “in 
order,” to use his own words, “ to let 
the foreigners know what class of 
goods are made in America.” 

Joun S. GREY. 


—— Sa 
AVERTED CRITICISM. 

“ How did you come to put this poem on the 
back of a government bond?” inquired the 
editor, 

“1 was tired of hearing you say my poetry 
wasn’t worth the paper it was written on,’’ the 
author serenely answered.— Washington Star. 


SPOILED BY THE AD. 
What do you think of Jack’s patent hat- 
| ge 


“It’s good, but it won’t sell.” 

“Why not?” 

“He advertises it as a new wrinkle for 
es”? 


ladi 
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A PLEA FOR THE OLD FASHIONED. 


It is not necessary to conclude that it re- 
quires a high order of talent to be able to get 
satisfactory results by the use of roman faces 
exclusively. It does not. The fact that the 
best printers in the world either very strongly 
favor romans or are wholly devoted to them is 
no evidence that the choice is made because of 
difficult conditions surrounding it. There are 
examples of this simple selection, and of con- 
spicuous success in devotion to it, that assure 
us—and reassure us—that it is not for the past 
masters of the art to monopolize the most art- 
istic of all type faces. Note the perfectly pleas- 
ing effect of the use of roman faces as daily 
exemplified in the advertising pages of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. There is not 
one newspaper among all that use many varie- 
ties of type, borders, pictures, etc., that can 
compare with it. Nor does it sacrifice the 
interests of the advertiser, as there is plenty of 
individual character, and none of the general 
advertisers who value distinctiveness lose any- 
thing. Every advertising page is full of char- 
acter, and invites the critical notice of every 
reader who feels the influence of artistic har- 
mony. There are many newspapers either en- 
tirely devoted to this idea or strongly predis- 
posed toward it, and if I am not grievously 
mistaken there will be many more during the 
next decade, as the matter of type display is 
coming quickly and sharply to the front.— 
George French, in Printer and Bookmaker. 
WHY NOT? 


Why should an advertiser put out the same 
kind of ads to all papers regardless of said pa- 
pers’ ability to print them properly? Why not 
use handsome advertisements that require fine 
presswork in such papers as can display them 
and the other kind in papers that can not re- 
produce the finer things? In other words, why 
not adjust the advertising to the style of the 
paper in which it appears? Some trouble, of 
course, but will it not pay?—Agricultu: al 
Advertising. 


enineniacaiibliibiiatcages 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 











“Two gentlemen who have traveled ex- 
tensively, with considerable experience in 


— would like to meet party with money 
who would open some liquor store for them,”’ 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANACHRON- 
ISMS. 


In the October number of Adver- 
tising Experience, Chicago, Mr. O. G. 
Formhals, advertising manager of the 
Gormully & Jeffery Co., began a series 
of articles lamenting how the usages 
of former years still influence publish- 
ers in their dealings with advertisers, 
when all necessity for the retention of 
these usages has departed. Mr. Form- 
hals’ indictment follows : 

The business manager of a news- 
paper is unfortunately tied to a lot of 
unfair, ridiculous rules, regulations and 
customs which he has inherited from 
his grandfathers, away back in the 
times when those regulations were of 
prime importance and eminently fair 
to publisher and advertiser. But times 
have changed. The manager has not. 

The trouble seems to be that the 
business manager draws an all too 
small circle about him and calls it 
“his paper’s policy.” He has not -per- 
sonally held converse with the people 
whose money secures to him his posi- 
tion, therefore he does not understand 
why complaints are made, and sets 
complainants down as “wanting the 
earth.” The solicitor, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the advertising manager, 
who come in personal contact with the 
advertiser, know full well that the po- 
sition the latter takes is just, but in 
most cases these representatives would 
have as hard atime in reaching the 
ear of the business manager, with any 
show of making an impression, as 
would the space purchaser, or perhaps 
feel that they have been employed to 
combat the “unjust demands of the 
advertiser,” who pays the freight. 
Hence they suavely inform patrons 
who, through courtesy, have been per- 
mitted to address their friends through 
the columns of the paper, that “our 
policy” is thus and so. We advertis- 
ers bow low and excuse ourselves for 
living, pay extra for cuts, d.c., t. c., 
borders, black type, etc., etc., and find 
we must cut down the size of our ads 
to afford it, forgetting that concerted 
action on the part of advertisers and 
an intelligent discussion between them 
and the business manager, advertising 
man and solicitors of the papers 
would do much to clear away mis- 
understandings and bring more profit- 
able returns to all. We are all good 
fellows and want to be fair, and would, 
if we only understood each other, 
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Those details which advertisers gen- 
erally consider unfair and unwarranted 
are extra charges for cuts and cut 
rules, borders, etc., the indiscriminate 
make-up of ad pages without refer- 
ence to fitness or possible results, slid- 
ing scale of discounts, discrimination 
in rates to different kinds of business, 
poor paper and worse presswork. 

The most uninteresting newspaper 
advertising page imaginable is that 
having no cuts or broken column ads. 
The least profitable advertising page 
is that which is least interesting and 
attractive. Yet “our policy” is “no 
cuts, no cut rules.” A paper will de- 
vote a quarter, half or full page to a 
poor cut of Mrs. Blank’s Angora cat, 
the large apple pie presented to the 
new minister, or a portrait of some 
young lady friend of one of the 
newspaper’s representatives, under the 
caption of “a prominent society lady,” 
or a “promising young vocalist ” (save 
the mark!), but will say to the adver- 
tiser, “you must not use cuts, or if 
you do, we shall be obliged to charge 
you extra.” “ But,” yousay, “you use 
illustrations in your reading matter 
pages, why?” “Oh, to make an at- 
tractive paper; the people want cuts.” 

People want cuts in advertising, also, 
in fact, absolutely require them; yet 
there is a penalty attached to making 
an ad attractive and effective. An- 
other claim is that said additional 
charge “ protects those advertisers who 
do not use cuts.” There is’ no valid 
excuse for the omission of a cut from 
an ad if the cut is wanted there, as 
cuts are cheap and there are plenty of 
good artists to assist the advertiser 
who is incapable of deciding what sort 
of an illustration is applicable. He 
who is convinced that the cut in an ad 
is the thing to use will use the cut, 
even at the increased cost; therefore, 
the extra charge is not a “ protection ” 
to any, but is an imposition on all ad- 
vertisers and the public which feeds 
upon the ad pages. “Cuts on adver- 
tising pages detract from the appear- 
ance of the paper, therefore a penalty 
is placed on the use of cuts.” If you 
buy a full page, however, use all the 
cuts you please. Cuts are not so bad 
then. A similar line of reasoning ap- 
plies to the extra charge for cutting 
rules, and the use of heavy (within 
reason) stock, display type or promi- 
nent border. 

Another ridiculous feature connect- 
ed with the extra charge for cuts, “in 
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the interest of protection,” is this. An 
ad, we will say, occupies a half-page 
space. The advertiser wishes to use 
a narrow cut which is twenty-five lines 
long. If it is placed across the coi- 
umn the additional charge would be 
$1, but if it was necessary or desir- 
able to insert the same cut lengthwise 
in the column the extra charge would 
be $3.25; in other words, the artistic 
eye of the rate card author decides that 
the other advertisers must be pro- 
tected more than three times as brave- 
ly when the cut points up and down! 
But this is “our policy.” The only 
resource of the business man is to con- 
struct, design or invent all articles 
which are liable to need illustration so 
that they may “lie flat and close.” 

An illustration, on the other hand, 
of how an advertising agent of one of 
the largest dry goods houses in Chi 
cago became too thoroughly “ policy ” 
soaked occurred in this city during the 
last year. His ad, of the blanket va- 
riety, containing cuts and cut rules, 
occupied ail the page except about 
three inches at the bottom, in which 
space were inserted a lot of small, 
“cheap” ads, including several patenc 
medicine ads of no attractive sort. 
Had he used the entire page the cost 
of the ad would have been the same, 
for the reason that when full page ads 
were used in that paper no extra charge 
was made for cuts and cut rules, where- 
as, these additional charges were in 
full force when less than page spaces 
were used. The advertiser was loser 
by the added effectiveness which the 
exclusive use of the page would have 
given him, and the paper, through no 
effort of its own, was richer by the in- 
come from that grist of small ads. 

Most papers guarantee no position, 
although many do upon payment of 
an exorbitant rate. No one can com- 
plain when an attempt is made to keep 
reading pages free from ads, at least 
the editorial and foreign news pages 
and the first or general news page. 
The “ padding” pages are inserted not 
alone that readers may get. more ounces 
for two cents than any other papers 
give, but for the purpose of affording 
a backing or suitable lining for the 
blanket ads and, as a last resort, for 
the unfortunate small ad positions. 

Poor “ policy,” indeed, is that which 
gives the make-up man full swing in 
the placing of advertisements. He 
means well, no doubt, but he is not 
paid to read and study ads. The re- 
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sult of his work reminds one of the 
proof which is frequently zeturned by 
a job printer or press compositor who 
has been left to use his own judgment 
in setting up an advertisement—eight 
styles and sizes of type and sentences 
in broken lines, with upper case type 
scattered through it without reference 
to sense or continuity of thought. 

If an advertiser asks not for a 
special position but that he be not given 
certain few positions w..ich would be 
detrimental to his ad, there are few in- 
stances where it is impossible for the 
paper to grant his request, and yet 
such requests are ignored every day 
without reason. It is no more annoy- 
ing to the advertiser of Sunday school 
books to have his ad appear next that 
of a whisky house than it is to the 
manufacturer of high-grade bicycles 
to see his ad placed in a position sur- 
rounded by patent medicine ads of 
questionable character and auction 
ads, especially when the latter refer to 
bicycles at auction. A little judgment, 
and the personal attention of some 
one whose business it is to see and 
study the make-up of the paper from 
the advertiser’s standpoint, would do 
much to make advertising more profit- 
able to the business man and, conse- 
quently, to the paper as well. 
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THE SOROSIS SHOE. 


HOW THE PIONEER SHOE FOR WOM- 
EN HAS BEEN ADVERTISED. 


The success of the “Sorosis”” shoe 
advertising is unmistakable in view of 
the fact that the manufacturers, 
Messrs. A. E. Little & Co., of Lynn, 
Mass., are building an addition to their 
already large factory, which will give 
them seven thousand feet more of 
floor space. I asked Mr. Arthur E. 
Little if he would give me points as to 
the advertising methods of his firm. 

“We are using about a dozen pe- 
riodicals regularly,” he replied, “in- 
cluding McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Review of Re- 
views, Munsey’s, Century, Black Cat, 
Youth’s Companion, Self-Culture and 
National Magazine. We are occa- 
sionally in others, but get the best re- 
sults from those I have named. Our 
factory is at the corner of two streets, 
and we index each advertisement by 
means of street numbers that differ 
with each advertisement. We get the 
best returns, I should say, from J/c- 
Clure’s, the Cosmopolitan and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Each mail 
brings a large number of orders and 
inquiries. For instance, the first mail 
yesterday brought ninety-four letters, 
from all parts of the country. The 
letters are nearly all from women, 
with here and there a dealer who 
wishes the agency for his locality. 
We prepare our own advertising and 
place it direct. Our aim is to make 
the advertisements absolutely truthful, 
with the wording and pictures such 
that the purchaser finds the shoes not 
merely equal to her expectations, but 
surpassing them. The illustrations of 
the shoes are made scrupulously from 
photographs of those in stock, and are 
not touched up or redrawn so as to 
idealize the shoe.” 

“To what principally do you at- 
tribute the drawing power of the ad- 
vertisements ?” 

“To the fact that the shoe is a bar- 
gain at the price, $3.50, that the price 
is invariable, and that a woman is al- 
ways sure of getting just what she has 
in mind. The shoe business for wom- 
en is shockingly done, as a rule. A 
woman usually goes into a shoe store 
with no clear idea either of what pat- 
tern of shoe she wishes or what she 
shall pay. She is certain whether or 


rot she wishes high or low, lace or 
button, for summer or winter wear, 
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but nothing more. The salesman 
tries to please her by showing her a 
more or less large variety from which 
to choose, and after several tryings-on, 
the shoe is found to suit because it 
fits withoat hurting and looks well. 
The matter of price is in most cases 3 
secondary consideration, and if the 
woman is in the middle or the rich 
classes, she finds the price to be in the 
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The New Shoe for 
Women 


A revelation in footwear, and’ to-day the 
standard of the world. The oxquisee style, 
tine materials and nicety of finish del: ight the 

artistic mod- 


twenty-seven styles. 


$3. 5Qrer Pair 


“ Sorosis” is on every shoe 


If possible, 
——: if he 
to offer, we w 
them express paid in the Uulted § States atthe yoo 
Our Deautifuly illustrated catalogue, with — cited 
testimonials from prominent women, mailed fr: 


AELITTLE A CO., 75 Blake Suektomn, ion. 





















Trade-mark branded 
into sole of every 


Sorosis Shoe. them of your 





neighborhood of five dollars—more 


often over than under that figure. 
For twelve years it was my ambition 
to produce a shoe for which a woman 
could intelligently call, understanding- 
ly get and enthusiastically recommend 
to her friends, because the shoe would 
be mechanically and hygienically per- 
fect, and in general appearance one 
that would be talked about among 
women—one that they could distin 














guish wherever they should see it. A 
woman does not buy shoes aimlessly 
when she goes after the ‘Sorosis.’ 
The price is firmly fixed in her mind, 
she is given a variety of styles from 
which to select, and the wide range of 
sizes makes it a certainty that she can 
be fitted.” 

“Ts it possible for one of your cus- 
tomers in remote places to be sure of 
getting an exact fit, year after year?” 

“Yes. Wecan refer to any letter 
inside of half a minute, andif a pair of 
shoes has been sent to the woman, we 
see on the accompanying specification 
blank a list of all the dimensions, to- 
gether with the weight of the stock 
and the names of the workmen re- 
sponsible for each part of the shoe. A 
defect is traced home at once, and 
when the woman tells of changes or 
alterations in size which she wishes to 
have in her second pair, we can make 
them with precision.” 

“ What effect has your advertising 
in your agencies in the cities and 
towns ?” 

“ Many women who otherwise would 
order by mail of us go to the store 
in their city or town which has our 
goods. That effect of our advertising 
can not be traced so directly as our 
mail order business, but unquestion- 
ably it is large. We endeavor to help 
the local dealer to dispose of our goods 
not only by our advertising, but also 
by giving him the styles of ‘ Sorosis’ 
best adapted to his trade. Our idea 
is to dress his customers’ feet in ac- 
cord with the particular requirements 
of his trade, as well as fit them.” 

“ Do you get returns on the strength 
of the controversy with the Sorosis 
Club as to the name of the shoes ?” 

“Yes, undoubtedly many women 
have been led to examine the shoe on 
that account. We have gained on 
account of the association of ideas of 
the pioneer and best women’s club 
and the pioneer and best women’s 
shoe. We were the first concern to 
advertise a special shoe exclusively for 
women and our results during two 

ears have been. productive of many 
Imitators.” 

Mr. Little showed me an order frem 
Mrs. Hall, the president of Sorosis, 
for “three pairs more.” A check for 
twelve dollars accompanied it. The 


women will be interested to know that 

She has a dainty, nicely proportioned 

foot, size four and one-half, width B. - 
ELMER RICE. 
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THE BASIC RULE. 


The only rule that can be applied 
generally to advertising rates is to 
gauge the value by the circulation. 
This rule will not apply in every in- 
stance, but the exceptions are few. 
When an advertiser has made up his 
mind that a given paper reaches the 
class of people who can use his goods, 
the most important question for him 
to consider is the cost of using it. 
This he will compare with the circula- 
tion, and decide whether it is worth 
the money. Few arguments, no mat- 
ter how ingeniously they may be pre- 
sented, will suffice to overcome the 
logic of facts. The eloquent pleas 
which are made for special quality in 
circulation may be swept aside with a 
wave of the hand. They are of little 
consequence. Only in cases which are 
self-evident and require very little ex- 
ploitation can these pleas be advanced 
with any hope of effecting a result. 
The public averages up about the same 
everywhere. Between the very rich 
and the extremely poor comes the 
great mass of the reading public from 
whom subscribers are drawn. All de- 
cent publications find their clientage 
right here, and it would require very 
fine discrimination indeed to subdivide 
this great class into sections of which 
it could be said that any one was_bet- 
ter than another. If a canvass could 
be made of any residence street in the 
city, there would be found in it sub- 
scribers and readers of all papers and 
periodicals. Circulation seems to be 
the only reliable test, and advertisers 
will continue to use it as the basis 
upon which they are willing to give 
their business.—A rt in Advertising. 


-- 
A GOOD PLAN. 

The theory, as well as the practice, of the 
most prominent and successful advertisers is to 
use a select number of mediums, and to use 
those mediums continuously. The best way 
seems to be to start with a good medium, and 
then, as the business increases, the advertis2r 
should add new papers. And so the advertis- 
ing grows until it appears in perhaps fifty dif- 
ferent mediums.—Curtis Publishing Co. 


KEEPING constantly at it is the key to suc- 
cessful advertising. You can not spurt much 
and win, A business career that goes by fits 
and starts will not pay so well in the long run 
as a business that follows a course mapped out 
for it and keeps increasing its advertising as the 
business demands it until the maximum is 
reached. There is a maximum for a sma!l 
business beyond which it is not economy or 
a to go. Have you advertised from policy 

cause some one else did, or because you 
meant to get something out of it? This will 
bear thinking over.—Brookline Chronicle. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Lowell (Mass.) Daily News has put in 
linotype machinesand expended over $15,000 in 
improving the paper. 

CHARLES W. BRADLEY, artist, 523 Mooney 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y., advertises; ‘‘ I draw 
drawings that draw business.” 


One of the strangest announcements ever 
printed in a newspaper appears in a London 
daily : ‘‘ False teeth lent by the day, week or 
month.”’ 


“* Nore our striking figures in the next win- 
dow.’ is the sign in a Chicago clothing store. 
In the next windowa couple of pugilists are 
sparring. 

In a cigar shop window in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, is the following pithy little sign : 

‘* Wise men buy their cigars in here— 

How soon will your wisdom appear ?” 


Unper the title of ‘‘ Catching the Public 
Eye,” the New York 7ribune of Noveraber 
13 contained sketches of several women ad- 
writers whose a have already ap- 
peared in PrtnTERs’ INK. ; 


Unner the caption “‘ Faithful Unto Death,” 
the Hub Gore makers advertise in a trade 
paper, “‘ No czar, emperor, duke, earl, shah, 
mikado, lord, king, ameer, prince, potentaté, 
khan, nobleman, gentleman or man ever hadn 
his royal veins (however blue his blood) .any 
gore that would do better than the perfect serv- 
ice of Hub Gore.” : 


Tue largest bicycle ever built was the prod_ 
uct of a Cleveland concern, and was built for 
advertising purposes. The framework was 
made of 6-inch tubing. The wheels had a 
circumference of forty-five feet and were fitted 
with single-tube tires eighteen inches in di- 
ameter. Half adozen men could readily find 
room on the gigantic saddle.—Phila. Record. 

Tue Mapleton (Minn.) Blue Earth County 
Enterprise, in order to stimulate the interest in 
advertising of both readers and advertisers, of- 
fers a weekly prize of $1 for the best advertise- 
ment submitted by readers for designated ad- 
vertisers. Any reader of the paper may com- 
pete for the prize, the only restriction being as 
to the number of words permitted in each’ad, 
seventy-five being the limit. The advertiser is 
the sole judge.—Newspfaperdom. 

In the offices of the O. J. Gude Co., display 
advertisers, New York, is a unique advertise- 
ment which has not yet been sprung upon the 
public. It consists of an imitation cigar about 
five feet long and proportionately thick. It is 
hung on the wall, the cut end being in a dark 
corner. By touching an electric button on the 
wall the end of the cigar becomes suddenly il- 
luminated as if burning and the imitation of the 
familiar fiery glow through the white ash is 
very realistic. The idea is to be used to ad- 
vertise the General Arthur cigar. 


Ir seems that the oldest newspaper man in 
continuous service in the country was not Caleb 
A. Wall. who died last week at Worcester, 
Mass., after 61 years of service. William Du- 
rant, the honored treasurer of the Boston 7ran- 
script, has been in its employ since the year 
1834, a period of sixty-five years. Mr. Durant 
is 83 years of age, in excellent health, and is on 
duty everyday. Publisher Whitney writes that 
he is one of the squarest men that Providence 
ever allowed to live for so long a period, and it 
is the earnest wish of all his associates that he 
may be at his post for years to come.— The 
Fourth Estate. 

Tue Hardware Dealers’ Magazine,of New 
Vork, has leased, from December 1, store and 
basement at 89 Chambersstreet. In this store, 
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a per. 
turers’ 
goods pertaining to the hardware, tool and 
housefurnishing goods trade. Very bulky goods 


on the ground floor, will be established 
manent exhibit of ples of f 





will be exhibited in the first basement. There 
will also be kept on file, properly indexed, a 
complete library of manufacturers’ catalogues, 
covering all lines of goods handled by the trade. 
Manufacturers or their representatives when 
visiting the New York market can send their 
sample trunks to the store, where sample tables 
are provided, and invite buyers to the store. 

In the October Critic Marion Harwood de- 
scribes the Parisian daily newspaper, La 
Fronde, a journal ‘published, edited and 
composed by women.’”’ The first number of 
La Fronde was issued December 9g, 1897. 
Madame Durand believes in giving women an 
oppornunity of proving that they can work on 
equal terms with men, and not of simply talk- 
ing about it, and when the proof is given the 
pay is forthcoming. The compositors—of whom 
there are eighteen—asked for five francs a day, 
the usual sum for women, but are given eight. 
“‘If they do men’s work they must receive 
men’s wages,”’ said Madame Denna. Soon 
after the /ronde was started, the hand of the 
law came down heavily upon it for intringing 
the statute which forbids women to work at 
night, and the case is not decided yet. Madame 
Durand says she hopes to have this law re- 
— and has already the promise of several 

Jeputies in her favor. Women journalists are 
almost unknown in France, but there has been 
no difficulty in getting women to do all the re- 
porting for La Fronde. The paper numbers 
more men than women among its readers. 
Dramatic, literary and art critics are employed 
on the staff; the doings on the Bourse are 
chronicled, and there is a home column. 

A caAsE of more than ordinary interest to pub- 
lishers and advertisers is on trial before the 
Court of Errors of the State of New Jersey on 
an appeal from a decision of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor granting a temporary injunction to the 
New Jersey State Dental Society against the 
Dentacura Company. At the annual meeting 
in 1897 of the New Jersey State Dental Asso- 
ciation a committee of five leading dentists was 
appointed to investigate the general subject of 
dentrifices and to make its report at the next 
annual meeting to be held July, 1898. The 
committee made its report and discussed the 
general requirements of dentrifices. In its re- 
port it unanimously favored Dentacura. The 
report of the committee was accepted by the 
society and handed to a newspaper man for 

ublication. However, before the time of pub- 

ication of the report in question, the New Jer- 
sey State Dental Society was criticised severely 
for recommending a propfietary article. The 
society at once, in order to save itself from 
further criticism, took steps to prohibit the pub- 
lication of its report. The Dentacura people, 
however, realizing the importance of such a re- 
port, proceeded at once to advertise it judi- 
ony | throughout the cotntry. The result 
was that the New Jersey State Dental Society 
secured an injunction restraining the Dentacura 

Company from publishing the report or extracts 
from it, the society claiming that the report 
was the property of the society, and there- 
fore could not A used by any newspaper. 
The Dentacura Company, however, claimed 
that this report was delivered at a public meet- 
ing, to which the public was invited, and that 
the society at once lost all contro) over that 
committee’s reports, The Vice - Chancellor 


granted an injunction restraining the publica- 
tion of the report. He did not pass upou the 
entire merits of the case, but simply held that 
until final hearing, when all the facts of the 
case could be presented, the court would re- 
strain the publication, 
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COMMISSIONERS didn’t ask for bids for the election advertising 
this year, but awarded it to a morning paper, and for this ) 
reason about 150 columns of advertising which the Matt anD > 
Exeress carried in October, 1897, was absent in 1898. That’s 
a matter, however, of little importance, except for purpose of b 
comparison, (A 

In October, 1898, despite the absence of the election advertising, Ss 
the Mait anp Exeress carried more advertising than any 
other evening paper in New York, printed 247,240 agate lines, ~ 
which is 47,684 lines more than the next paper on the list, Bp 
which did not have any election ad,ertising last year or this, if 

Kd 





and which lost 40,656 lines when compared with the same 
month of 1897. The high-class evening papers combined, s 
other than the Mart anp Express, managed to print between * NN 
them 59,920 lines of advertising less in October, 1898, than in 
October, 1897. 


% 

During the ten months of 1898, 

ending with October 31, the ? 7 4 
MAIL AND Express printed i , x 
— lines of paid advertising. This is a gain of 122,626 lines ) 
when compared with the same period of 1497. The Mait anp f 
Express carries more advertising than any other evening 4 
paper in New York. y 

During the same ten months the next high-class paper on the list J 
printed 359,772 agate lines of advertising less than the Mai 
AND Exrkess, and lost 204,470 agate lines, when compared td | 
with the same period of last year. This was a loss of about y 

= 





xo per cent of its entire advertising patronage. 


During the ten months ending October 31, 1898, the net paid ave- 
rage daily circulation of the Mart anp Express increased | 
mre than 103’ per cent. 3 


The circulation of the Mart anp Express is greater than that of 
ali the other high-class evening papers of this city combined. y) 


Every Reader y 
Is a Buyer 
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A BIG BOOM 


may be expected in every line of business this winter. It has been 
due for some time but now you can ‘‘hear the report” of it. 

Whenever there is a general boom it means money spending— 
particularly by those who are fairly well off. 

The most prosperous and progressive States in the Union 
are Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Sonth Dakota. 

Fifteen hundred weekly papers cover this entire territory, 
going into over a million homes. 

These papers form a list known as the 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


If you want your business to participate in the big boom, write 
for rates in this list to 
10 Spruce St., New York City, 
or 93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ils. 
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JUMPING ON HAWKIN 


WHY PATRONIZE MIDDLEMEN IN PLACING AD- 
VERTISEMENTS WHEN YOU CAN HIRE ONE OF 
YOUR OWN FOR EIGHT DOL LARS A WEEK? 


Wholesale druggists in large cities can bene- 
fit the advertiser as well as themselves. 

In answer to G. H. E. Hawkins, in Novem- 
ber gth issue of Printers’ Ink, would say 
that the scheme, as he calls it, of jobbers in 
Detroit and C hica © securing certain space in 
journals of their cities and selling it at reduced 
or flat rate to manufacturers and adveriisers of 
certain proprietary goods, is a very good one 
and should be followed by jobbers in other 
cities, as it gives the jobber a chance to push 
articles advertised in his columns and assists 
the manufacturer as well as people in need of 
a proprietary medicine. 

Readers will look for their wants in those 
columns devoted to the drug trade as they 
would in columns of classified matter. De- 
partment stores take large space and induce 
people whose goods they sell to help push such 
goods, and are charged a reduced rate. The 
department store gets better rates than any 
other advertiser. Why? The business goes 
direct—no commission to any agent—then why 
should not a small advertiser be given a better 
rate by the jobber than he can get otherwise ? 

We are advertisers in Detroit and Chicago 
journals, through the drug department of these 
yapers. We have never been asked by the 
jobbers to pay for the advertisement with our 
goods, nor have we ever heard of it being done. 
Advertising agencies, like all other people, are 
working for themselves. Why don’t they buy 
certain space and give flat rate to small adver- 
tisers, where they may come under a special 
head of advertising? They do not want to take 
any chances, but are willing to sell space for 
the paper that gives them the best commission. 
The advertiser has to foot the bills whether he 
gets any value in return or not; his advertise- 
ment part of the time may be stuck in “fill up ”’ 
places in the newspaper, where it may remain 
for weeks before it attracts the eye of a pur- 
chaser of the goods he advertises. Now, be- 
cause the jobber has seen his way clear to help 
the small advertiser, and also benefit himself, 
the agency says it isascheme. No scheme at 
all, only enterprise. 

A change. The jobber says : ‘* Here, we are 
selling a few of your gcods and can help you in- 
crease your trade, if you will take space with 
our name at the top and bottom of the page. 
We recognize you are a small advertiser, and 
we are willing to sell you space for a fair 
value, or flat rate.”” This is a business propo- 
sition, and the consumer soon finds what she 
or he wants under the drug advertisements. 
And why should not the newspaper recognize 
the wheelie druggist as well as the depart- 
ment stores? The newspaper knows well 
enough that it is sure of its money and gets it 
promptly when due, because the advertiser 
feels under obligations to the jobber for his as- 
sistance in placing his goods before the people, 
where they will see them, and he feels that he 
has value received for the investment, as we 
can testify from returns. 

Why don’t newspapers take certain space in 
thei ir pages and classify it for drugs and gro- 
cer’s sundries, and sell it at flat rate, allow no 
commissions, or let the advertiser pay his agent 
the commission for placing it? An —a 
would be better pleased to see his goods clas- 
sified with other drugs, and the consumer 
would soon look to those columns for some- 
thing new, and the advertiser get what he pays 
for—returns. We believe as Munsey does—it 
it is about time to do away with commissions. 
Make a flat rate line or page, let the advertiser 
pick out what he thinks will pay him best-and 
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pay an agent for placing it. Advertisers are 
getting tired of paying from 15 to 25 per cent 
to place advertisements in worthless papers 
and magazines that the agents foist on them, 
and which they soon learn never give them any 
value for their good money. When the adver- 
tiser does business direct with the publisher 
the less money he will lose and the quicker his 
returns will be. Now he waits on the agency 
to check up and cash up, which takes from 
sixty days to three months before the publisher 
gets his money. The new way he gives a cash 
discount of 5 per cent with order, or check 
must come by 15th of the month, or he stops— 
he is only out a small amount if the advertiser 
is not O. 

The woods are full of unreliable agencies, 
and it is time for the publisher to wake up and 
do more for the advertiser, who receives very 
littie consideration after his money has been 
spent, and the advertiser only knows how he 
has been gulled into publications that have 
never had the circulation they claim. So we 
say, let newspapers set apart a space for pro- 
prietary advertisers, give them fat rates and 
pay no commission to agents, but deal direct 
with the advertiser. 

We know, and so does Mr. Hawkins, that 
the large proprietary medicine concerns are 
placing their business through their own agents, 
whom they pay a salary, andsave the commis- 
sion that is allowed by publishers. Our friend 
Hawkins does not refer to them in his letter of 
the oth, but tries to save the commission of the 
small advertiser for the advertising agency. 

IcHoLs & Co., 
526 Rialto Building, Chicago, iil., 
Proprietors of Dr. Norton’s Remedies, 


> 
TO CULTIVATE THE HOME FIELD. 
Liste, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
After careful perusal of Printers’ INK, and 
noting the many kicks of the idle country edi- 
tor, I am led to say a few plain words on the 
question. January 2oth of this year I became 
sublisher of the Gleaner. It had been a neg- 
fected paper and a carrying only six columns 
of advertising. To-day I carry from fourteen 
to eighteen columns, of which ten are home 
advertisers. How did 1 doit? Not by sitting 
still abusing other people’s ideas, but by hust- 
ling, working my territory, convincing adver- 
tisers of the merits of advertising. I frmly be- 
lieve the Little Schoolmaster is Bont in assert- 
ing that advertising agencies can not afford to 
recommend their customers to patronize coun- 
try weeklies; also that country editors can not 
profitably accept advertising at the rate the for- 
eign advertiser can afford to pay. A home mer- 
chant will pay from three to five times as much 
for the same space. There is too much idle- 
ness in the country office. If the home mer- 
chant accepts the country weekly as a profita- 
ble medium, then foreign advertisers and the 
agencies will accord a measure of merit to the 
paper. My territory is too limited to favora- 
bly demonstrate this, but had I the territory I 
am confident I could i ignore all foreign adver- 
tising that is not offered at prices as remuner- 
ativeas are paid by home merchants. Respect- 
fully, M. Bowman. 


HE WORKS HIS HOME FIELD. 
Kenton, O., Nov. 19, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

To-day mailed you, under separate cover, a 
copy of the News-Repudlican,a paper that 
carries more advertising than any paper in a 
— this sizein the State of Ohio. This pa- 

’s advertising manager has profited by read- 
on the old reliable—Pr:nTERs’ INK. 
Frank B. W1tson, 
Adv. Mgr. News- Republican, 





: IS IT A FALLING STAR? 
Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 17, 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Knowing your keen sense of justice, I take 
the liberty of calling your attention to an 
article that appeared in Printers’ INK, page 
48, of the oth inst., headed “‘ That Sugar Bowl,” 
signed by Mr. F. C. Ringer,who, I understand, 
is secretary of the Geo. P. Rowell Advertising 
Agency. 

Were Mr. Ringer to visit St. Louis and in- 
vestigate the newspaper situation as I know it 
to exist, he would be convinced of the fact that 
he is misinformed entirely as to the relative 
circulation, charaeter, position and rates of the 
St. Louis newspapers as illustrated in the 
“ Sugar Bowl ”’ article. 

The Star js quoted as having 71,492 circula- 
tion. This is more than double the total print 
of that office. Their net circulation, liberally 
computed, does not at any time average 28,000 
paid circulation for any thirty consecutive days. 

© you want any stronger evidence of the 
absurdity of the Sfa,r figures, as you give 
them, than a comparison with the Post-Dzs- 
patch, Globe-Democrat and Republic figures in 
the same columns, in which you credit the Star 
with about 1,000 more circulation than the 
Globe-Democrat and about 9,500 more than the 
Republic and within about 4,500 of the Post- 
Dispatch, while you have in your possession a 
sworn affidavit of the Post-Dispatch circula- 
tion for the first six months of ’98, amounting 
to 106,975 and a Sunday circulation of 119,188 
papers for the same term. 

Again remember that all of these papers, in- 
cluding the Star, sell at the same price, one 
cent per copy daily and five cents per copy 
Sunday, in the city of St. Louis, and two cents 
per copy daily and five cents per copy Sunday 
outside of St. Louis, thus having equal claims 
to public recognition on the question of price, 
leaving the merits of these respective papers 
the we claim of public patronage. 

The Post-Dispatch has the exclusive Asso- 
ciated Press service for the evening field; the 
Star has no reliable news connections to my 
knowledge. The Globe, Republic and Post 
are from 50 to go years of age respectively, 
while the Sar is comparatively a recent acqui- 
sition to the newspaper field in St. Louis. 

In the ‘‘ Sugar Bowl ”’ article you say: ‘‘ On 
a yearly order the Star, with the circulation of 
71,492 copies at 9 cents per line, gives the ad- 
vertiser more circulation than any other paper 
west of Chicago for the same money.”’ Having 
disposed of the question of circulation, I assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the rate on 
yearly orders that you quote them as receiving, 
namely,g cents per line, is as far from the 
truth as the circulation figures you accord 
them. The Star does not get 9 cents per agate 
line from advertisers on yearly orders, and is 
therefore not the best proposition, as Mr, Rin- 
ger puts it. 

It is unreliable statements like the above 
which confuse advertisers and which give pub- 
lishers of reputable and reliable newspapers 
cause to complain of the unfairness and unrelia- 
bility of many publishers of books, advertising 
directories, etc. 

Here is an object lesson. Please take hold 
of this matter, investigate it ina thorough way. 
It will prevent you from unintentionally mis- 
leading the public again with reference to the 
St. Louis newspapers. The publishers have a 
right to ask this in my judgment. -Respect- 
fully yours, F. C. LeFevre. 


1808. 


—" 
Younc Man—I came to inquire whether you 
have read those jokes yet that I left here a few 
days ago? 
cditor—Oh, often.—S¢. Louis (Mo.) Re- 
public, 
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THE FIELD OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY 
Office of 
“THe TopeEKA CapPiITAL,” | 
Daily and Semi-Weekly. be 
The Newspaper of Kans: : | 
Topeka, Kan., Nov. 16, 3! 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with much interest the article cf 
Mr. M. P. Gould in your issue of November 
oth. Your head-line, “ Favors the Weclly,” 
over that contribution seems to mis-stat 
Gould’s position, As I understand him, he 
believes there are fields not covered Ly ¢vily 
papers, and in such fields the weekly 1 as its 
value and should be used by advertisei=. |. 
may be urged that there are no fields wort! «: i 
sidering which are not accessible to daili:« jn 
these days of rapid transit and cheap 1 
papers. That would probably be true ii: ih+ 
densely populated States of the East, bit in 
the West it would bean error. For instarce 
in Kansas, a State 400 miles long and 2co n i\k 
wide, there are many “‘star’’ routes to poités i 
mote frem the railroads wherea daily mail se: v- 
ice is impracticable. At such post-c ffices, 
whose patrons are very desirable to the adver- 
tiser, mails are received but twice a weck, and 
a carefully edited semi-weekly paper is morc 
desirable for the farmers receiving it than a 
daily would be. It brings them with every 
mail a fresh paper containing the news of the 
world at a cost only one-fourth that of a daily. 
The advertiser who attempted to cover the field 
I have named through any daily paper would 
not succeed. And for such fields the next thing 
to a daily is a semi-weekly paper, and if no 
semi-weekly paper is poe then a weekly. 

I agree thoroughly with Printers’ Ink that 
the best and cheapest advertising medium is a 
daily newspaper with a respectable circulation, 
considering the field in which it is published. 
But there are cases which circumstances and 
conditions alter, such as I have referred to in 
Kansas, and in such cases the ‘next thing ” toa 
daily is the most desirable advertising medium. 

Printers’ Ink is also unquestionably right 
in its statement that most weekly papers charge 
too much per thousand circulation when com- 
pared with the price for whicha thousand daily 
circulation can be obtained Owing to the fact 
that a weekly paper has a longer life than a 
daily, and is consequently more carefully read, 
it is undoubtedly worth something more per 
line per thousand than a daily, but it is a very 
easy matter to overestimate that value. In 
making the price for advertising space in the 
semi-weekly Cafital, with a circulation of 
16,000 copies, I have fixed the annual rate at 3 
cents per agate line, or less than one-fifth of a 
cent per line per thousand—only a trifle higher 
than the daily. I believe this is one of the cases 
which Printers’ Ink will admit is entitled to 
consideration, even before a daily, if the adver- 
tiser desires to reach the best class of farmers of 
Kansas and more of them than can be reached 
through any other medium. Yours respect- 


bir, 











fully, Devt Keizer, 
Business Manager Ca//tal. 
— se ~ 
CONFECTIONERS’ JOURNALS. 





Knoxvitte, Tenn., Nov. 19, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you ‘please ‘give me the namesand ad- 
dresses of two or three papers devoted to the 
interests of candy making ? 

Respectfully, Jno, R. WILLIAMs, 

Care of Southern Building & Loan Ass’n 

Baker’s Helper, Chicago, Ill. ; Confection- 

ers’ and Bakers’ Gazette, New York; Con- 


Sectioners’ Journal, Philadelphia ; Supply 


World, New York ; Supply Fournal, N.Y. 
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THEY WANT WHAT THEY WANT. 
New — Nov., 1898. 

Editor of Printers’ INK 

So many misstatements as s to the antagonism 
of retail druggists toward proprietary prepara- 
tions having recently appeared in Printers’ 
Ink, that I take the liberty of submitting a 
few remarks o1 the subject. 

Retail druszists, like all other merchants, 
are in busiress to mak: money. They are not 
so foolish as t » work against their own inter- 





ests. QOnazof the principil causes of their an- 
tipathy to pr ‘oprietary and patent medicines is 
the met2oric career of many of these articles, 


A preparation is gotten up, boomed by large 
advertising expenditures, finds a good sale, 
and is then dropped. To many are started 
with insufficient capital, and once the advertis- 
ing stops the sale sto pe with it. Most drug- 
gists can show a mot! ley — of these 
goods —odds and ends of *‘ cures” of all sorts, 
There they are, ornamenting el shelves, un- 
called tor, unsought and unsold. Simply dead 
stock ; nobody wants them ; nobody asks for 

them. They represent nothing but a loss. 
There are so many of thes» defunct prepara- 
tions on the market, or rathe ron the hands of 
druggists, that when a real, live article like 
Ripans Tabules or Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
comes along, it meets with little encourage- 
ment by druggists. They have been bitten so 
frequently, have had sich bitter experience 
with similar goods, that it is not easy to con- 
vince them of the difference between the two. 
I think a straight-out declaration from the pro- 
rietors of medicines as to the amount they 
on back of them and are willing to spend in 
way 








pushing their goods would do much in the w 
of restoring confidence in the drazgis 

Except in a few isolated instances, itn 
are not in favor of substitution. It takes a bold 
man nowadays to attempt to substitute. The 
buying public has been we!! educated in the 
past few years. They want what they want. 
Any attempt on the part of the dealer to sub- 
stitute awakens their suspicion and i inst Its their 
intelligence. Your carefu! druggist does not do 
that. Trade has to be nursed, customers must 
find what they seek. How many druggists 
would attempt to substitute on Carter’s Pills? 
Not many. But I think there would be even 
less substitution on this article had Mr. Brent 
Good pounded as hard against imitation as he 
has against substitution. The honest druggist 
(and believe me his name is legion) resents the 
imputation of substituting. The lives of imita- 
tions are and of right ought to be short. Vig- 
orous advertising by the proprietor of the genu- 
ine article would hasten them to an earlier 
grave. It is not necessary, nor is it expedient, 
to jump on the druggist. Of course, unlimited 
advertising will compel him to carry an article, 

ut why not compel his good-will along with 
it? It would certainly be less expense. 

Gro, E, Farrwri. 


>. 
ON CIRCULATION. 

It is a duty to themselves of all intending 
advertisers to know the circulations of the pub- 
lications they employ, not for one week or one 
month, but as often as they are published. A 
newspaper without a statement of circulation is 
like an article of go!d or silver without a mark 
to indicate its fineness. ny such article with- 
out any mark of quality is regarded with sus- 
picion, and it should be. It is as good busine 
to state the actual circulation of a newspaper 
which is meritorious in that respect as to stamp 
silverware ‘‘ 925-1000 fine.’? Only fraudulent 
goods are not so marked, and only newspaper 
circulations that are not what it is desired to 
have those interested to believe them to be are 
concealed. This is as true of trade newspapers 
as of any others.—Jewelers’ Weekly. 
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AN ORIGINAL CUSS. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 19, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Several years ago I wrote a long letter to 
Printers’ INK, from which a single sentence 
was published over my signature. This was the 
sentence: Originality is the essence of adver- 
tising. Some weeks following this publication 
I received from the then business manager of 
the San Francisco Examiner, C. M. Palmer, 
a letter in which he stated that in a circular 
just issued he hae taken the liberty of using 
one of my utterances on advertising. The 
above quotation, or rather origination, was used 
immediately following one from the pen of 
John Wanamaker, Although this was the first, 
last-and only utterance made in print by the 
writer, I have been following my own advice 
ever since and find a big field for it in my oc- 
cupation as window dresser, It is rather late 
to thank you for “‘ putting me onto myself,” so 
to speak, but my mind often reverts to the sin- 
gle grain of wheat you plucked from my mass 
of chaff. I could write a book on originality. 
I have considerable of the commodity concealed 
about my person, and have occasion to use it 
frequently to the ———- of my progressive 
employers. Such is fame. 

Jerome A. CRANE, 
17 Berkeley Street, Malden, Mass. 
eee 


IN ST. LOUIS. 
St. Louts, Mo., Nov. 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Stereo-Cosmorano Company, 725 Olive 
street, has in its 'manager, Mr. E. A. Reeves, 
an electrical genius. His novelty this week is 
a miniature skeleton riding a bicycle in a circle 
around a piece of plate glass which rests upon 
a Turkish stool. “‘ There is power behind the 
throne,”’ but the mystery is too deep for the 
average mind. ‘‘ We tailor comnlies ” says 
Nicoll. A number of houses are selling a 
cigar known as a Sunday special and wouldn’t 
sell you one of them on any other day for twice 
the money asked on Sunday. It is a winner. 
The ‘‘ American Boy” battle. ship movement 
has a boot blacking establishment on Olive 
street doing a five-cent shine business. Craw- 
ford & Co, are in their handsome new buildin 
on Washington avenue, They are doing ee 
advertising and are Beg to popularize “‘ Meet 
me at the dome’ Put me off at Craw- 
ford’s,”’ the first ae sounding similar to 
Siegel & Cooper’s New York store, ‘‘ Meet me 
at the fountain.” ‘‘ Fresh from the Tie-Smith ” 
is a good way an Olive street haberdasher puts 
it. WAIKIKI, 


_-—-— ll .roxamnr- 
IT SURELY DOES. 
New York, Nov. 19, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What is the meaning of the word “ service,’’ 
as used in the last sentence of the following 
paragraph? 

A third candidate for the Printers’ Ink 
Sugar Bowl is found in the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Times, whichis said to cover more territory 
and have less competition than any other 
publication west of Chicago. The only two 
other candidates mentioned are the St. Paul 
Dispatch and the Omaha World-Herald. The 
Dispatch has several friends urging its cause 
with some ability. The Printers’ Ink Sugar 
Bowl isto be awarded to the paper west of 
Chicago that gives an advertiser best service 
in proportion to price charged. 

Does it mean the largest circulation for the 
money; does it mean a choice location in a 
good paper at a higher rate; or does it mean 
results? _Ienc ORAMUS. 











~>o - 
A MAN of short stature gives as a reason for 
his stunted growth that he was brought up on 
condensed milk.—V. Y.. Observer. 
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IN MADISON, WIS. 
Maptson, Wis., Nov. 18, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Madison is soon to have an innovation in 
newspapers—a journal supported entirely by 
its advertisers. Mr. Eugene Rowley, of this 
city, is now arranging for the new sheet. The 

aper will be a four-page folio, seven columns, 

‘he first, fourth and seventh columns will con- 
tain pure reading matter, the balance being 
reserved for advertising. By this arrangement 
all ads will be next to reading matter. There 
will be a daily issue of 3,000 papers, published 
at4p.m. A regular force of carriers will be 
maintained, and each house (approximately) in 
the city will be served regularly. The recipients 
—they can not be called subscribers—will be 
requested to “‘ kick ” like regular subscribers if 
the delivery is irregular. The paper will be 
called the Daily Reporter and will cater al- 
most exclusively to the local news demands, no 
regular telegraphic service being maintained. 
Mr. Rowley will try his venture fora month, 
and, if enue justify, will continue indefinitely. 

Orto Kney, 


cicatricial 
THE “ IF’? ENORMOUS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 19, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This statement of yours— 

The merchants of Cleveland, O., recently 
perfected an organization intended to inves- 
tigate the circulation of the city newspapers 
by a house to house canvass, 

—proves this one: 

‘rhere is no branch of business as a class or 
as a whole more thoroughly corrupt than 
newspaper advertising. There is nothing in 
the history of fraudulent financial schemes 
more thoroughly depraved.—National Adver- 
tiser, October 20. 

But how is it that the merchants go to so 
much trouble and expense to find out what 
they have a right to know? If the Cleveland 
organization as a body refused to place adver- 
tising in any journal until full and complete in- 
formation was placed in their hands, they 
would get it from the source it should come 
from. Yours truly, JAMES ARTMAN, 


REA Ap ee 
A BRITISH CUSTOM. 

The supplying of free refreshments to cus- 
tomers is done both in Manchester and Lon- 
don. In the former city every purchaser of 
goods at the drapery establishment of Messrs. 
Crosley & Walker is entitled to a cup of tea or 
light refreshment free, and it has been found 
that customers much appreciate the gift of a 
cup of tea, some bread and butter, a slice of 
cake or a meat pie. At Maple’s, London, the 
free refreshment is provided on a more exten- 
sive scale. Ina corner of the first floor they 
have provided as a dining-room a large, airy, 
well furnished apartment with a number of 
square tables, and a well loaded service counter 
running along one side. The following is a 
sample of one day’s menu: soup, cold recast 
beef, cold tongue, cold ham, potatoes, wines, 
bottled ale, bottled stout, aerated waters, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, cake, or other confectionery. 
Soup is available between one and two, and 
the other items of the bill of fare at any time. 
The customer has only to get the sale ticket 
indorsed -by the attendant at the counter and 

roduce it here, and luncheon is at once served 

y the neatly dressed waitresses. There is no 
stipulation as to the amount of a customer’s 
purchasé¢ to qualify for a free meal.—Pudlicity. 


o 

FRENCHWOMAN (traveling for some time on 
Metropolitan Railway, London, to fellow pas- 
senger)—My station do seem very long to ar- 
rive at. have passed Bovreel, Asbestos, 
Liebig, Pears’ and Bouillon Fleet, but I come 
not to the Adeeson Road.—Pxélicity. 
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RETAIL SYNDICATE HISTORY. 

In the fall of 1889 I made the acquaintance 
of Wilbur S. Bacheller, brother of Irving 
Bacheller, head of the famous literary syndi- 
cate, and he told me the details of a we 
in which he was just about to embark, in part- 
nership with a Mr. R. E. Doolittle, of Michi- 
gan. This was the writing, illustrating, elec- 
trotypit.s and mailing of a regular weekly ad- 
vertising service for retailers in all lines of 
business. Each member of the syndicate was 
to receive weekly a cut and copy, which he 
could hand in to his local paper as a complete 
ad, The charge for this service in those days 
was $2 weekly, or $100 a year. When I state 
that it was not long before there were over a 
thousan% names on the books, the magnitude 
of the business may be understood. The firm 
paid an artist about $25 or $30 a week to make 
the necessary pictures of such general busi- 
nesses as clothiers, hatters, shoemakers, drug- 
gists, grocers, hardware dealers, dry goods 
men, real estate dealers, and gents’ furnishers. 
It was found that these nine lines were the 
most generally advertised in newspapers 
throughout the country. I was paid as much 
as $5 for a suggestion for illustrations that 
would cover all, or a large number of these 
businesses, but only $1 for an idea for a cut 
suiting one business alone. It frequently hap- 
pened, though, that every name on their books 
would receive the sume cut; if not the same 
week, at least within a short period. I don’t 
oupeene my earnings from the ag ex- 
ceeded $1,000 ayear. The firm title was ‘“‘ The 
Pictorial League,’’ and for a time it flourished. 
Then a disagreement came about between the 
partners, and Mr. Geo. F. Dobson, since city 
editor of the Brooklyn Zag/e, went into the 
business with Mr. Bacheller, Mr. Doolittle re- 
turning to the West for a brief period. The 
Pictorial League was then in the Tribune 
Building, but it was not long before Mr. Doo- 
little came back to New York and.) started 
“The Art League,’”’ at 234 Broadway. Then 
the fur began to fly. Prices were cut between 
the two “* Leagues ”’ until syndicate rates were 
fifty per cent less than in ’89. In ’g2 Mr. 
Dobson conciuded to go back to his old love, 
the Zagle,and very wisely “‘ stood from un- 
der” before the field got cvercrowded with all 
sorts of cheap advertising syndicates. The Art 
League moved to the World Building, where it 
held out for several years. Then it went to 
the Central Bank Building, on Broadway, 
where it still is, with Mr. R. E. Doolittle in 
control. Meanwhile the parent syndicate, the 
Pictorial League, has, after many vicissitudes, 

ied a natural death. It was knocked out by 
the extremely low age ston other concerns. In 
these syndicates the demand for “‘ punning” 
illustrations was great. Anything that was a 
barbarous play on words went with arush. To 
give an instance. I suggested a man standing 
on a grating in front of a store window, and the 
grating just breaking in two. The caption was 
“A Grate Snap!” andas it could be fitted to suit 
almost any business, I received $5 for my idea. 
Another was, ‘‘ Take Your Pick,’”’ and repre- 
senteda man with a pick-axe.—Fame. 


sereetctar MMlaaaiasiatimpes 
CAUGHT By GLITTER. 

A bank in this city has largely increased its 
business, particularly among fashionable wom- 
en, by issuing to its depositors gilded check 
books with monograms thereon. The blank 
checks are printed in gold from exquisitely en- 
graved plates.—New York Press. 

Tuov shalt not steal, but you may keep a 
good deal of the money that usually goes to 
other people by buying these goods at these 
prices. 








THE OLD-FASHIONED POSTER. 


How dear to my heart is the old-fashioned 
poster, 

So simple in colors, so plain in design ; 

No matter of what it was used as a boaster, 
The ad was attractive in every line. 

A circus, a theater, soar, shoes or clothing, 
A new style of hat or a modern hotel, 

The poster of childhood did not fill with loath- 


ing, 
Like those in which Beardsley now tries to 


excel. 
The old-fashioned poster, the truly drawn 
poster, 
The neat-colored poster that suited so well! 


How oft, when I see on the walls and the 
fences 
Those fearful creations they call an 
craze,” 
I gladly admit they are true evidences 
Of “‘ craziest” art, but unworthy of praise 
The juvenile drawing, so stiff and so awful, 
The nightmare of color, whose horrible spell 
Makes every observer to long for the lawful, 
The old-fashioned poster that pleased us so 


‘ 


‘art 


well. 
The old-fashioned poster, the truly drawn 
poster— 
The neat colored poster that pleased us so 
well! 


Oh, where are the artists that were skilled in 
drawing— 
The men that we knew as adepts in their 
art ?— 
Who harmonized colors without overawing 
The sensitive eye and the peace-loving heart ! 
Oh, give us the simple, the neat advertising 
That formerly graced both our fences and 
walls, 

Instead of monstrosities, truly surprising, 
That only the vilest of nightmare recalls. 
Oh, give us the poster—the truly drawn poster— 
The old-fashioned poster that pleased us so 
well ame. 
en _ 


ONE-LINE AUTHORS. 


Contemporary legend ascribes to the preg- 
nant sentence, ‘‘ Worth a guinea a box,” an 
authorship as various as that of the advice to 
those about*to marry by Punch — namely, 
“Don’t.” Mr. Thomas Beecham has been 
courteous enough to write to me from St. 
Helen’s, and assure me that he himself and no 
other struck out from the mental anvil that 
spark of wit which has made the pills a house- 
hold word. The origin of the phrase *‘ touches 
the spot” is not unfunny, and that, too, came 
from inside, and not outside, the firm whose 
wares it glorifies. The question of some smart 
and pithy catchword to head their advertise- 
ments was being discussed among the heads of 
““Homocea,” when one of them remarked 
earnestly : 

“You know, we must have something that 
touches the spot.”’ 

“ That’s it! ’”’ shouted his fellow-directors in 
chorus. And the phrase so unconsciously hit 
upon was forthwith adopted. 

“* Matchless for the hands and complexion ” 
was, as is well known, adopted by Messrs. 
Pears from a letter written by a well-known 
actress eulogizing their soap ; but, contrariwise, 
the equally famous ‘‘ Won’t wash clothes ” and 
“ Floats on water ’’ both came from the brains 
of the proprietors of the soaps they advertise. 
This, in fact, appears to be a general rule. The 
amateur who sends in a happy thought is a 
very rare wildfowl ; advertisers themselves and 
agents are the authors of ninety-nine per cent 
of the familar sentences which catch one’s eye 
on every hoarding.—77#-Bits, 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two i:mesor more 
without aepiae, 25centsaline. Must be 
hauded in ove week in advance. 


WANTS. 


) > CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. 
a+) WORK, Athens, Ga. 


Cus or trade paper wanted, whole or half 
/ interest. “ YORT,” Printers’ Ink. 


\ ’E buy, rent and sell letters replying to ads. 
PRESS LETTER XCHANGE, Sta, N.Y. 
(CALENDAR PLATES for 99. Cut prices. HAR- 
PKR ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Colum- 

bus, Ohio. 
JERFECT half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 


per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO.. Younes- 
town, Ohio. 


WOMAN’S 











AIL order men, write for our 
i clean goods; large profits. 613 
Exchange Building, Chicago. Ill. 
fies es agg to trade space in our 

daily (3,000) or weekly (3,500) for Standard 
PKESS. Greensburg, Pa. 


proposition, 
Consolidated 


typewriter. 
TT! photo-engraving and zine etchings of the 

I Phoenix Engraving Co., of Buffalo, are all 
right in style and price. Try them with your 
next order. 


W ANTED—Case of bad health that R*I-P*A-N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


INOTYPE machinist wants situation. Has 
4 been foreman of weekly and daily paper, is 
willing to help in office. Address GEO. W. 
GRIFFIS, 78 Decatur St., Charlestown, Mass. 
\ ’ ANTED—Position on a live daily as adver- 
tising n'g’r and solicitor, twelve years’ ex- 
verience. Acquainted with leading adv. agencies 
“H.W. C.,” R’m 28, Hotel Capitol, Hartford, Ct. 


( FFICE manager, active, thorough young 

man, at present in charge of business de- 
partment of leading daily, wants position that 
insures wider field and advancement. Address 
“GENIUS,” care Printers’ Ink. 





6é "HE place is all you described it,” writes 

the associate editor of a New York even 

ing paper who owes his position to Fernald’s 

Newspaper Men’s Exchange. For particulars ad- 
dress 21 Besse Building, Springfield, Mass 

W KE want a man to get advertisements in the 

city in which the paper is published. Must 

have experience and bea hustler. Experience in 

foreign adv. fleld no recommendation, State sal 

ary expected. Address Room 88, Potcer Bidg.,N.Y. 


’ ANTED—A well established daily newspaper 
or trade journal, by an experienced jour- 
nalist with capital. ffers musi be on strictly 
business basis. No fanciful schemes will be con 
sidered or fancy price paid. Letters will be treat- 
ed as confidential and returned if desired. Ad- 
dress, giving full particulars, ** JOURNALIST,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


| yo you want to buy a well established month 

ly paper in best town in the South! Over 
5,000 circulation. Paying handsomely and grow- 
ing. Great chance for ambitious, energetic man. 

ill sell all or half interest. If half interest, pur- 
chaser can take management on good salary. 
Satisfactory business reasons for selling. Only 
a few hundred dollars required. Don’t writeun- 
less you mean business. Address “ SUCCESS,” 
care Box 400, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


fer city of Redlands, Cal., population 5,000 
and steadily growing, —<< = ane 


orange owing district, wit 
ots, pa fin $50,000, fine pub- 


schools, public rary costing 
lic end private parks, Y. M.C. A. building, mag- 
nificent tourist hotel, electric light and power, no 
saloons, fine residences, unequaled climate and 
location for health and pleasure, affords a g 
opportunity for a man with capital and experi- 
ence to publish another daily or weekly newspa- 
will be an aggre: , 
hristian, temperance, educational and business 
interests of a city which aspires 
, most beautiful end p 
should correspond with £. by GILM 
ould correspon 5 ' 
$21, Redlands, Cal, 


the o rtunity 
n 
. O. Box 











WE 


WANT 
HIGH-GKADE 
pls ge ge 
CAN WE GET Y¢ s 
.000 GUARANTKED GenoutatI0n. 
25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 





Rates. 
All ads next to reading matter. 
3} r buys 4 lines $ 14.00 an 4 inches 
5 lines 17.4 5 inches 
Hy o “6 lines 21.00 6inches 
1.75 “ ‘M%inch 24.50 “ half col. 
3.50 “ inch 49.00 “ one col. 
7 “ 2inches 98.00 “ half page 
10. mu: & inches 196.00 “* 


1 page 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must se nd cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue — peach us by the 25th of 
pre goa month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’ S WORK, Athens Ga, 


I WANT the best man I can find to present my 
proposition to business men. He must under- 
stand advert 


I don’t care for a man with advertising agency 


ising. 


experience, but would rathe: prefer one who has 
sold p inting or lithographing and who has read 
PRINTERS’ INK for at least «wo years. 

I want a high-grade man who is capable of 
earning a large salary. 

Aboveall else he must have a reputation for 
absolute truthfulness and honesty. 

For the right man I have the best proposition 
in the advertising line. 

Answer by letter only. Mark your letter “ per- 
sonal” and it will be considered strictly confi- 
dential. 

CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, 
New York. 


_ ——_—~+or 
ACCOUNTANT. 


E ASY double entry systems for newspa} 

4 Books a opened, closed. FRAN 

KNOX, Troy, N. 
> ——__— 


NEWSPAPER BUSI SINESS BROKER. 


W? ANT to sell your paper? Tell me frankly 
about it and ask my terms. E. P. HAR- 
RIS, 150 Nassau St., N. “4 y 








STEREOTYPE ou TFITS. 
QTEREOTY PE outfits $15 new method ; 
. ME ope like electros. cies e oe ap cut making 

no etching. Circulars for stamp. 
iL CK HRS, 240 East = — , New York. 


MAILING M. LACHINES. 
6é f i eps SS is preferred to all others 
used by u 








The Albany Times-Union. 
ORTON MAILER ($20 nat, saeet ounet, most 
rapid, most OE eS For sale at — 
branches AMERICAN YPE NPOUNDERS" co 


oe 
SUPPLIES, 


ag eo Bisse 
Rollers, 

‘HIS Pp. woh printed w ted with ink manufact- 
fe ws ted ‘by the WD. WILSON PRINTING INK 
©o., ped. 10 j at St., Now York, Special prices 
$9 cash buyers, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


TEW ad novelties. Send 2c. stamp to CLASP 
CO., Buchanan, Mich 


kr REE aie atin. bill hooks. Business 
builders. AM. BILL FILE CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


JYOPULAR books for premiums ; unheard-of 
low prices. “ PILANET,” 203 Pine, St. Louis 


[ae Little Clipping Bureau supersedes calen- 

dars for high-class desk oneernent. Sam- 
ples and_ prices | sa cents. GEO. BAKER, 
Albany, New York 











ORK the purpose “of Inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser. 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


\ ONTHLY card calendars make business bet- 
4 ter for the news er and job office. They 
are not expensive. Wefurnish them. Send for 
samples to COURIER PUB. CO., Rochester, N. H. 


—-- +o 
FOR S. ILE. 


4 BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. 
«> | WORK, Athens, Ga. 


OR SALE—Ten R‘I°P-A‘N'S for 5 cents at drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 


PAYING evening " daily, , weekly, job office, 
building. City 25,000. At least $6,000 cash 
required. MINN.,”’ ‘Printers’ Ink. 


A CHANCE to buy a country newspaper witha 
$2,000 a year business. Correspond with 
a... ARMSWORTHY, Wasco, Oregon. 


fro! SALE—A good paying ‘daily and weekly in 

city of 15,000, in richest section of Illinois. 
Will bear investigation. Address “ ILLINOIS,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


free SALE—Only daily newspaper in a pro- 
gressive Virginia c ity of over 10,000 inhabit- 

ants. For reasons for selling and further in- 

formation address * VE DS,” Printers’ Ink. 





WOMAN'S 


Pees ALE Newspaper and job office in best 
manufacturing town of 40,000 inhabitants in 

Southern Illinois. Trade established. Grand op- 

portunity. “ DEMOCRAT, ” care Printers’ lnk. 


| ae IR SALE—Democratic daily and weekly, lino 
types, zine etching plant ; official paper city 
and county, city of 32, . Miss: ssippi valley. Best 
of reasons for se ‘lin, Ww im £9 ata bar en for 
cash. Address “ K- fi. H a.” , care Printers’ Ink 


| TSE many aioniet ori inquantities and save 
money. 10, 0, $13 .00. Good V Hg bie 
marked) pavers 8g Wx4% inches. 5,000 for $7 0. 
LOUIS FINK & BON ,Printers, Fourth and C vest 
nut, Phila, Get samples. _ Ww » pay the freight. 


OR SALF—Half interest in in afternoon paper in 
city of 21,000. Paper clearing over $400 a 
month and will double that in less than a year. 
None but a good new i rman with $2,500 cash 
need answer. Adaress ,»” care Printers’ Ink. 


( UTFITS, with new or second hand mac hinery 











Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cinn., Ch 
St. Louis, Vinn., Kansas C ity, De nver, Frisco, 8 
Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Spokane,Dallas, Atlanta. 


OR SALF. a | —1 Miehle, 4 roller, 88x53; 

1 Camphell, 4 re 41x56 ; 1 Campbell, 
roller, 41x56; 1 C Sanbolh, pocmonsto, 4 roller, 
43x56; 1 Cot nell & Bat »cock, 24x30; 1 Babcock 
Standard, 31 Stone meta folding machine ; 
2 Donnell ous alent Sanborn Star power 
cutter, 4%inch, Above machinery has been thor- 
oughly overhauled by a first-class house and is 
in Al condition ia easy. For full particu. 
lars address A. K. ARKE, 1609 Masonic Temple, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DVERTISING AGENTS’ NAMES for sale to 
P publishers, neatly typewritten on white 
gummed paper, for mailing direct to individual 
solicitors connected with general advertising 





stud be tn throughout United States, Publishers 
terested in rsonal let 

o the "men oe the gins "those who 
+ up business ums to ad- 
vertisers. I have over 400 to uch, com ed from 


our letter files, which 
Obes at one cent a o sto sor eteny 


BO 9%, Phila, Pa. private 











. 
PREMIUMS. 


IL ntings from best French studies. Spe- 
O” -zplnting to publishers. “V,’’ Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


QWEATY feet, odor cured for 25c. or money re- 
>) turned. D! A. K. ANDRUS, Rockford, Ill. 


66 \]OX’EM ALL” Stogies: Stogies are hand-made, slong 
i filler, no ated ingredients, equal to 5c 
cigar ; $15 per 1,000. § nailed, 25c. Sat. 
guar. JNO. yoB. Copan, ellsburg,W.Va. 


AGRICULTURE. 


|? you would reach the farmers, use the col- 

umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies ranteed, and the Memoran- 
dum Books—two hundred thousand copies guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire edition. 
These books have been published by us for twenty 


ears. 
yO IPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 





ADDRESSES A ND “A ADDRESSING. 


( ‘ , |? 10, 000 new w addresses, embraci “= 
I States. B. SHERBOW, 2152 N. 30th St., *fiin. 


T AMES—We offer 100, 100, 000 names of seed buyers 
rn for oe. 50 per M. "DELANO SEED CO., Lee 
Park, Nebr. 

( ‘LASSIFIED ADPRESSES— Agents, invalids, 
trades, etc. Authenticity guaran State 
class, quantity and secure rates, F. R. CARTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., New York. 
XIRCULARS mailed—1,000, 75 cents; 5,000, 70 
cents ; 10,000 for 65 cts. 5 cents per thousand 
off if you key them, We want you to know the 
good we do you. age A to us with cash. We 
send out NONE of our own, TREMONT MANU. 
FACTURING COMPANY, sta. A, Boston, Mass. 
.o 
ADV ERTISING MEDIA. 


W OMAN’S WORE , Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 

W OMAN’S WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 

\V OMAN’s WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 


ee HUSTLER, Murray, Ky. pnetag ot- 
tion 10,009 guaranteed, 10¢. line, Try w 





A MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; 1 yr. $1, 
Brockt on, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,' 00, 


including 40-word ad. 1. Disp. 15e. ag. line. 
4( woes, 5 times, 2 cents, ENTERPRISE, 
DVERTISERS’ Sure, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
P line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sa:mple free. 








» EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
t \ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
‘or ral 


A MY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


YNK’S MAGAZINE, Jackson, Tenn.,is the only 
4 medium that reaches the most intellige nt, 
wealthy, influentia] Afro Americans. Cir’n10, 000. 


A BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it is placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
nave the right our advertisin ann pe it ie = 

it t rs, your verti wt wi 
lose. THE: GE GEO. ™. 


mdence solicited. 
ik WELL ADVERTISING O00 1 10 Spruce 8t., N.Y. 


7 TO ADVERTISERS. 

We publish the New York Musicau Ecuo, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12xl4— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in 
strumental music. 

If you want to contract for 500 copies, you to 
take them as you want them. we will give you 
the back page for vour advertisine and charge 
you six cents a copy for the EcHo. You could not 
hing to your lady customers that 
ere Aneta than the New YORE 


ii, Ga, 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
] EST collection %-tone & line cuts in U. 8. 
Catalogue l0c. SPATULA PUB. CU., Boston, 
| SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, i0Spruce 
e St..New York. Scrvice good avd prompt. 

PRINTERS 

\ ’ ANT orders for circs., ., almanacs, catalo; ogues 

books; long runs only. vs CC. Printers’ Ink: 





F you area believer. in printing that makes a 
hit. it wil pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St , N. Y. City. 


E FFECTIVENESS considered, our type is much 
4 


cheaper than any other. We yive better 
quality, but make no extra charge for extra 
quality. \\ Lf buy even the ene best wLen the 
st cos' no more? ERICAN TYPE 


ts 
* FOUNDERS Ro ‘COMPA ANY. shone hes in all the 
pr:ncipal cities. Kverythi»g for the Printer. 





aan 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 
J 


IXEY, 150 Nassau St 
youn. 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 
° 


HE “Ad”-er's ‘Primer, Des 


Moines. 


__if it’s “ advertising,” see HOLBROOK, 24-26 
Murray St., N. Y. 


( Y ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
1 624 Temple Court, New York. Write 


r wr only writer ‘ot exclusively medical and 
+ oy advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULY sor G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 

N McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews you will find examples of 4 

om age <= half ——— ads for the 
W. Jenkinson Co. (“Pittsburg Stogies”’ “ 
cH ARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbi bilt Bid., N.Y. 
WE OFFER $100 FOR THE MOST PRACTI- 
CAL SOLUTION OF THE CUT-RATE PROB- 


5e. Box 391, 








LEMS DISCUSSED IN THE NOVEMBER 
“IDEAS.” SEND 10c. FOR COPY AND PARTIC- 
ULARS. M. P. GOULD & BRO., NEW HAVEN. 


OHNSTON attends to the whoie business- 
¢) writing, designing and printing. I believel 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
lar as Well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other SG oe in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished ~ is ail done under my personal 
supervision. am always on deck myself. No 
matter what salt may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on 2 small tal for a copy of 
my large stal. WM. JOH NSTON, aad 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 0 Spruce St., N. ¥. City 


WE MAKE TYPE that attracts and ests the 
fashions in typograph Our selectior ex- 
ceeds in extent the combin product of all other 
type foundries here and in Kkurope. Our designs 
are so superior that all the world is our market. 
Name a success intype and almost invariably we 
are the originators. Comoe the managers of 
our branches in Boston +» Phila., Balto., Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleethona. . 
Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Denver, ’Frisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Los Angeles, Spokane, Dallas, y Nang 
Agencies in Toronto, London, Madra 8, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide. AMERICAN TYPE FOUND: 





( yer 1000000000000 0000000 0000000 

000000000000000 0000000 OCO0000 
00 
00 
00 
oo 
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00 


1 GLADLY send samples of my work 
GO and booklets that explain my meth- 
ods, etc., to basiness men who ask for 


them. 

CHAS. F. JONE 
Writer and Illustrator of ‘hav rtising. 
Practical Advice on Business Subjects. 
00 Suite 101, World eating, 
co New York, U. 8. A on 
‘ 


0000000 0000000000 00000000000 nb 
20000009 2000000000 0000000 C0Q0000 
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WV Some concerns in our line advertise a lot of 
WV offices when they don’t have them; they simply give 
*/\e the names of cities but no addresses. We have 
W twelve branch offices, each in charge of a conipetent 
VW locat manager—the largest in Chicago-—-and our 
*/\* employees, managers, clerks, carders, inspectors and 
WW checkers number ninety in all. 


W Our offices are located as follows: 


NV NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
BROOKLYN, 35 Sands St., 


WW CHICAGO, 87 & 89 Washington St., 

\V MINNEAPOLIS, 458-460 Temple Court, 

WW CINCINNATI, Fifth & Race Sts., 

WV rILWAUKEE, Matthews Building, 

WW ROCHESTER, 16 State St., 

efe BUFFALO, 378 [lain St., 

NV PITTSBURG, 335-337 Fifth Ave., 

\7 COLUIIBUS, 16 Board of Trade, 

aie NEW ORLEANS, 532 Natchez Alley, 
WW SYRACUSE, 124 Kirk Building, 
WV DENVER, 1515 Larimer St. 
WW We control the advertising in the largest and 
NV most important list of cities in the United States, and 
*/\s our system of offices, inspection and looking after all 
W details of our large list of representative advertisers 
WV is the most complete and reliable in existence. 








WW i ail 
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We employ only experiencéd and .frustworthy WW 
people, and our reports. and checking liSts represent °/\s, 
just what they call for—not only all an advertiser W 
contracts for but a surplus besides. Our men have WV 
been with us for years and we know, as do our e/\e 
customers, that when we report a card as being in W 
a car it’s there! NY 

Our inspectors are constantly traveling from */\s 
city to city and we spare no expense to keep our W 


service always the best; we do not employ tempor- NV 
arily at an inadequate compensation any worthless \() 
hangers-on of a charitable employment association W 
to check up cars, as their reports are necessarily VW 
inaccurate by reason of inexperience, their desire to \() 
get through with little work as possible, and their W 
further universal idea to make as unfavorable report WV 
as possible regardless of the facts. \ 

We challenge comparison; advertisers always W 


know our cars at sight; no others approach them, or WV 
can, in attractiveness of the advertising display, and \(y 
no others carry the same number of the world’s W 
successful repreSentative advertisers—they know NV 
good advertising and also that by placing their busi- (7 
ness direct with us they always get liberal treat- W 
ment and don’t have to guess whether they are NV) 
getting what is contracted for or not. W 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., W 


Largest Street Car Advertising WW 
Concern in the World. WW 
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KANSAS C 


The most prosperous city on earth—a } 


1ion—the 


largest primary market for liv 


—the Gateway to the Entire We: 


west— 28 lines of railroads center he 


— 











Detailed statement of ctrculation covering first nine monthgf 18 


ea — eee 
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WHY “THE TIMES” IS NECESSARY ’ 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
‘ BECAUSE 
i BECAUSE 
( aaa 

| 


CHICAGO. 


it is the leading morning pap 
it has the confidence of the 
it has always advocated West 
it was the first paper to «voc 
it is reliable and Wester pec 
you can not reach the Wet th 





anes siicninn, THE S. C. BECKWIF SP 


SOLE EASTERN REPRE 
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“RECEIVED ‘SINCE “JANUARY Is ist. 
$ Stock, PE oteas <aenede 4,602,702 ¢ 
; Grain, bushels. . ... -86,187,200 
; RECEIPTS OF “STOCK ONE DAY. 
ean 20, — i weenas 18,751 ¢ 
Se 12,323 $ g 
Sheep... ..... 4,779 ¢ 


ween PPP PAPAL ODL EMAL RD 








tha population of a quarter of a mill- 
t far live stock and grain in the world 


e West, Southwest and North- 


ntet here—i4o daily mail trains carry 


TIMES” 


DAILY, TWICE-A-WEEK, 


nth 1898, 27,620. _ 37,059. 


—— a aes man mans 


thi vast empire. 
SSSARY TO ALL LIVE ADVERTISERS : 
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ing paper west of the Missouri river. 
df the people regardless of party lines. | 
ed Western men and Western measures. 
) eocate the opening of the territories. 

ter! people like it and take it. 

Wet thoroughly without ‘ The Times. 2 








WIT SPECIAL AGENCY, TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
ERN REPRESENTATIVE. NEW YORK. 


7 rl 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


(@™ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 

t For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

¢ # Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger um at the same rate. 

tar Publishers desiring to subscribe for Print- 
¥RS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

f any person wlio has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is becanise some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES - 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; ogee measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 

Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 

Peter Douay, Manager of Advertising and 

Sub-cription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 


Lonpon AGENT, F. bf SEARS, 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, ; 


NEW YORK, NOV. 30, 1808. 











REFERRING to the PRINTERS’ INK 
Sugar Bowl to be awarded to the pa- 
per west of Chicago that gives the ad- 
vertiser most service for the money, itis 
finally decided that the San Francisco 
Chronicle must be eliminated from 
consideration for the reason that the 
Chronicle persistently declines to let 
the advertiser know what circulation 
he is getting. 


WHat American daily paper has 
the cleanest record among advertisers 
for always letting its actual circulation 
be known and telling it in such a way 
that those who see its statements are 
convinced of their absolute accuracy 
to a greater degree than in the case of 
any other daily, and has pursued this 
commendable practice for a longer 
time and with greater uniformity and 
exactness than any other paper? 
PRINTERS’ INK invites communica- 
tions on this subject. 





THAT excellent publication, PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, better known to the adver- 
tising world as the Little Schoolmas- 
ter, goes right on in the even tenor of 
its way, blazing the forest trees and 
heading the procession that leads to 
successful publicity and advertising 
methods that are valuable to mer- 
chants. Advertising is a science worth 
studying by the retailers, and PRINT- 
ERS’ INK 1s an able aid and expert in 
that line. No retailer should be without 
PRINTERS’ INK.— Mansfield (O.) News. 
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On another page a contributor writes 
interestingly of women advertising 
solicitors. PRINTERS’ INK would like 
to hear of other women in the busi- 
ness, and to publish articles detailing 
their experiences and suggestions. 


Ir is maintained that the style of 
advertising at present in use by the 
Ripans Chemical Co. is not only the 
best and most effective that they have 
adopted, but it is even claimed that 
these advertisements are the most 
profitable, the “best pullers” that 
have appeared in the papers of the 
United States during the year 1808 for 
any concern whatever. This last as- 
sertion would appear to be demon- 
strated by the fact that the sales of the 
product of the Ripans Chemical Co. 
in the first ten months of 1898 ex- 
ceeded by several thousand dollars not 
only the total sales for the preceding 
six years, but were actually more than 
double the total sales for the preced- 
ing six years. 


In Alabama three daily papers get 
credit for issues of 4,000 copies or 
more. They are: 

Birmingham Daily News. 

Mobile Register. 

Montgomery A dvertiser. 

Not one of these gets credit for so 
many as 8,ooo copies. The Directory 
accords the largest issue to the Bir- 
mingham Mews. The Montgomery 
Advertiser is the best known paper of 
the State to-day, while the Mobile 
Register has an old-time reputation 
hardly second to any other in the 
Southern States. An examination of 
the papers seems to pronounce the 
Mobile and Montgomery papers about 
on a level in point of merit and pros- 
perity with the balance tending, per- 
haps, a trifle in favor of the Montgom- 
ery publication, which is a morning 
paper selling for the subscription price 
of $19 a year. The Mobile Register 
comes out both morning and evening, 
and sells for $12 a year for either edi- 
tion. The Birmingham Mews is an 
evening paper of a cheaper sort with 
the comparatively low subscription of 
$5 a year. All of these dailies have of 
late adopted the practice of letting 
their actual editions be known. On 
the whole it would appear that the 
Montgomery Adve: tiser is the best 
daily in Alabama. Its Sunday edition 
is not even approached by any edition 
emanating from the office of any other 
daily in the State, 
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Ir seems to be a foregone conclu- 
sion that the PRINTERS’ INK Sugar 
Bowl must be awarded to one of the 
following papers : 

San Francisco: Bulletin, Call, Chronicle or 
£ xa:niner. 

Los Angeles: 7imes. 

Portland: Oregonian. 

Denver: News, Post or Republican, 

Omaha: Bee or World-Herald. 

St. Paul: Dispatch. 

Minneapolis : Journal, Times or Tribune. 

Kansas City: Star. 

St. Louis: Chronicle, Globe - Democrat, 
Post-Dispatch, Republic or Star. 

The Sugar Bowl is to be awarded to 
the paper published west of Chicago 
that gives the advertiser best service 
in proportion to the price charged. As 
but one paper can receive the award, 
it is desirable to eliminate the name of 
any paper that does not stand a chance 
of success when compared wich the 
best other on the list. 

PRINTERS’ INK hazards the sugges- 
tion that the San Francisco Zxaminer 





has (probably) the largest average is- 
sue; that the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat 
is (taken allin all) the best newspaper ; 
that the Minneapolis 777une may (pos- 
sibly) charge the lowest rate in pro- 
portion to number of copies issued. 
In point of prosperity and density of 
popuiation in its field something may 
(perhaps) be said in favor of the Kan- 
sas City Star. 

Having followed the comparison 
thus far it would appear that the papers 
of Portland, Omaha and Denver may 
safely be omitted from further consid- 
eration, and that the Sugar Bowl must 
go to San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City or St. 
Louis. The question is, first, to which 
place. Second, to which paper. Per- 
haps, for reasons specified last week, 
the St. Louis Chronicle may be ex- 
cluded from further consideration, for 
no advertiser is satisfied to pay full 
price for inserting his announcement 
in a paper and then have it omitted 
from a portion of the edition, 
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FEMININE ADVERTISING 
SOLICITORS. 
By John S. Grey. 


A recent article entitled, “Women 
as Adwriters,” published in PRINTERS’ 
INK, was sufficiently interesting to 
make many people turn their thoughts 
to the subject of women in the adver- 
tising business. That there are other 
departments of advertising besides ad- 
writing in which women conspicuously 
shine is a well-known fact. The most 
important and the most difficult part 
to pl .y in the advertising business is 
that of the solicitor, yet there are many 
clever women who are making large 
incomes in this particular line. The 
writer believes that the following talk 
with some of the best-known lady 
solicitors will be interesting reading to 
PRINTERS’ INK’s readers. 

One of the best-known and most 
successful women in the advertising 
business is Miss Presis Pomeroy of 
the Dry Goods Economist. She is a 
Massachusetts lady, who was formerly 
corset buyer for a large Boston dry 
goods house, and who made the manu- 
facture of corsets her special study. 
So thorough was her knowledge of this 
subject that she became the recog- 
nized authority on corset matters 
throughout the country, and many of 
the leading manufacturers in the East 
intrusted to her the preparation and 
the placing of their advertising matter. 
From this source alone Miss Pomeroy 
derives a. considerable income, and I 
am assured on good authority that her 
gross annual earnings amount to over 
$6,000. For the Dy Goods Econo- 
mist she secures a vast amount of 
business, being well known and very 
popular with all the manufacturers of 
corsets, lingerie and other articles for 
feminine wear. Miss Pomeroy has a 
magnetic and pleasing presence and is 
an ideal business woman. To use the 
words of a friend and co-worker of 
hers: “She is not so much an in- 
dividual as an institution.” She has 
varied abilities, and is as much at ease 
writing an article for the Ladies’ Home 


Journal—to which she is a regular con 


tributor—as in preparing an advertise- 
ment for Warner’s corsets, or in secur- 
ing a “four figure” contract for the 
Economist. er remarkable versatili- 
ty was evidenced only recently when, 
in addition to her regular duties, she 
brought out a 24-page supplement to 
the Economist, doing most of the lit 
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erary work herself, personally superin- 
tending the art department, directing 
the preparation of fashion plates, and 
securing and writing every ad in the 
issue! It is but natural that such a 
woman should command the respect 
and admiration of all those with whom 
she is associated in business. 

Mrs. Liilian R. Engles is another 
lady advertising solicitor on the staff 
of the Economist, and she is responsi- 
ble for most of the glove and lace 
business appearing in that publication. 
Mrs. Engles is a New Yorker and has 
a wide acquaintance among the trade. 
She is a thoroughly practical business 
woman and a great favorite among her 
office associates. It may be stated 
that both these ladies have practically 
unlimited authority from their employ- 
ers and are regarded more as working 
and responsible partners than mere 
employees. This may partly account 
for their wonderful measure of success, 
without detracting from their own keen 
business ability. 

The American Queen is ably repre- 
sented in the advertising field by Mrs. 
Walker, who at one time was con- 
nected with the old /Jenness-Miller 
Monthly. A glance through the pages 
of the American Queen will show that 
the lady is particularly successful in 
securing business of the best and most 
approved class. Like the ladies above 
mentioned, Mrs. Walker attributes 
much of her success in procuring con- 
tracts to her thorough and technical 
knowledge of the manufacture of most 
of the goods advertised. She can 
thus discuss them with the manufact- 
urers and make valuable suggestions 
for the preparation of advertisements. 
This gives her a powerful hold on the 
advertiser, for usually an advertising 
solicitor knows little or nothing about 
the manufacture of advertised goods. 
All he cares about is getting a con- 
tract, so that he is at a decided disad- 
vantage when placed in competition 
with a woman who has the details of 
manufacture at her finger ends, as it 
were. Mrs. Walker is said to be in 
receipt of earnings that would make 
many a newspaper advertising man 
envious in the extreme. 

Miss Annie L. Y. Orff has spent 
many years of her life in soliciting ad- 
vertising for various publications, and 
earned enough money at the business 
to enable her to buy a magazine of her 
own. She recently purchased the 
Chaperone Magazing of St, Louis, a 
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1o-cent monthly that has made rapid 
progress under her management. It is 
devoted to dress, fashion, hygiene, 
the home, the nursery, and kindred 
subjects, and is beautifully printed and 
profusely illustrated. Recent numbers 
show as many as thirty pages of adver- 
tising of the very highest class, most, 
if not all, of which business was se- 
cured by Miss Orff herself. 

Women who have good business 
ability and a taste for advertising can 
and do make very good incomes as so- 
licitors. There are doubtless many 
ladies in the business in every large 
city in the country, and most of them 
are successful, but the four named 
above may be safely said to be the 
leaders so far as the volume of busi- 
ness secured and income earned are 
concerned. 

saacsiiiancact 


IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 
Post- Orrick DEPARTMENT. 
Office of the Third Asst. Postmaster-Gen’l. 
WasuincrTon, D. C., Nov. 10, 1898. 
Postmaster, Janesville, Wis.: 
Str—Replying to your communication of 
the 1st instant, you are advised that the special 
edition of tie Wisconsin Druggists’ Ex- 
change, containing Minnesota news only, 
which the publishers propose issuing and send- 
ing to all druggists in that State, will be sub- 
ject to postage at the third-class rate (one cent 
for two ounces). Respectfully yours, 
Joun A. Merritt, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


Office of 
** Wisconsin DruGoGists’ ExCHANGE,” 
Official Paper of the Wisconsin Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 
Circulation One Thousand. ! 
JANESVILLE, Wis., Nov. 14, 1898.) 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

How is it so many papers send out special 
editions at regular rates? We wished to issue 
a special edition containing Minnesota news, 
and are informed that we must pay third-class 
rates on same (one cent for every two ounces). 
Is this a new law or ruling, for we know that it 
has been done for years past by most every 
office in the perm Yours truly, 

“* Wisconsin DruaGGists’ EXCHANGE.” 

If you wished to send out an edition 
of sample copies for the purpose of 
securing subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, the law permits you to do so. 
If, however, you wish to send the pa- 
pers to carry out a contract with an 
advertiser, the law will require you to 
stamp the papers. The law has not 
recently been changed.—[Ep. P. I. 
or 

Tue law of the times is progress. If you are 
ahead to-day it is not given you to rest even for 








a moment. Not to forge ahead is surely to 
drift behind. There is no such thing in this 
nineteenth century as standing still. To stand 


still is to be sent to the rear in the great march 
of progress,—¢. B, Cottrel} & Sons Ca 
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A SEVEN YEARS’ GROWTH. AN IDEAL AMY MEDICINE 


THE STORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF Headache "Cgustipauicn” nd B: 








Complexion, Offenal 
THE ADVERTISING PLANS OF THE and all iso orders pance Bronte 
RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


- f ? "eet eA he: TARE Bee 
In 1892 the Ripans Chemical Co, by drut sor nent at by tai, 
RIPANS CHEMICAL ton p.. 10 Rpruce &t., N.Y. 
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No. 2.—Fesrvary 26, 1892. 
placed its medicine, RipansTabules, on 
the market. Almost simultaneously with 
the incorporation of the company the 
work of advertising was commenced. 
While the style of advertising to-day 
is, in some respects, a radical change 
No. 1.—DscEMBER 17, 1892. from that used in 1892, still, in looking 


R:I-PeAsNeS 


TABULES— 


act gently but promptly upon the kidneys, liver, stomach and 
intestines ; cleanse-the system effectually ; dispel colds, head- 
aches and fevers ; cure habitual constipation, making enemas 
unnecessary. Are acceptable to the stomach and truly bene- 
ficial in effects. A single TABULE taken after the evening meal, 
or just before. retiring, or, better still, at the moment when the 
first indication is noted of an approaching cold, headache, any 
symptom of indigestion or depression of spirits, will remove 
the whole difficulty in an hour 
without the patient being con- 
scious of any other thana slightly* 
| warming effect, and that the ex- 
Mm pected illness failed to material- 
ize or has disappeared. 

Ripans Tabules are prepared 
from a prescription widely used TH 
by the best physicians, and are fy 
presented in the form most ap- 
proved by modern science 


If you suffer from Hesiuies Gi ewer Take R | PANS S TA BU LES 


or Indigestion, 


If you are Billous, Constipates, or have TAKE - RIPANS TABU LES ii 


a Disordered Liver. 


If your Complexion is ee: or haa = ze RIPANS T ABU LES 


suffer Distress after Eatin 
For Cffensive Breath and all Disorders TARE -RIPANS TABULES 1 
ofthe Stomach, « {i 
If given a fair trial Sigine Tabules are an infallible cure; they con- 
tain nothing injurious and are an economical remedy. 


9 a bedded | EASY TO TAKE, QUICK TO-ACT. 
4 —E 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by 


< 
: < 
GIVES > mail if the price (§0 cents a box) is sent to The 
4 Ripans Chemical Company, No, 10 Spruce 
RELIEF 4 Street, New York, Sampie vial, 30 cents, « 
asesenasennnead 




















No, qe FEBRUARY 15, 1893, 
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over the old advertisements, and not- 
ing the changes and improvements 
adopted from time to time, it is appa- tomers who had given testimonials. 
rent that the changes were but steps 
in a process of evolution—each step a 
growth, development or natural se- 


uence to what had gone before. 


writers who built up ads from the ex- 
pressions and statements made by cus- 


Since the spring of 1896 all the ad- 
vertisements used have been testimo- 
nials worked over and made readable, 








The first advertisements—those used 


; | Your Stomach 












« 
4 
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% 
> 

@ hipnus Cnoemical Company, No. 10 Spruce 5t., 
p New 3 ork. Sample vial, 10 cents. 


R°I-P-A°N’S 


aftereating a hearty meal, and the 





REGULATE THE result is a chronic case of Indiges- 
STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS tion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, 
AND PURIFY T THE BLOOD. Dyspepsia, or a bilious attack. 


TABULES; ||_vistresses You 


ES th t Medi- 
mira anthaeeestiece $ ||P IPANS TABULES 





lealache, Ooneti ation, Dyspepsia, Chronic 

I iver Troubl Di Bede 

Dysentery, Offensive Breath, and all dis- 

orders of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 
Ripens Tabules contain nothing inturious, to 

nd Most delicate ae Are pleasan t to 


J, and relie 
a gabures are sold druggists, or ™ 
nt if the price (50 cents a ey ae is sent to The 






































from 1892 to 1894—represented chief- 
ly the work of those directly interested 
in the company, while those of 1894, 
1895 and 1896 were the work of ad- No. 5.—Marcu 2, 1893. 






No. 3.—DEcEMBER 21, 1892. — 


RIPANS CHEMICAL CO. 








an Entire 
hest, and 
for use in 





Price, 50 Cents a box. At 


10 Spruce 8r., New ‘York. 

















Do You 


FEEL SICK? 


Disease commonly comes on with slight 
symptoms, which when neglected increase 
in extent and gradually grow dangerous. 


Wp Uren coat teamen®. O'S TAKE RIPANS TABULES 
| "ite comer TARE RIPANS TABULES 
eee atm" TARE RIPANS TABULES 
For green etcncey Moo" vaKe RIPANS TABULES 


Ripans Tabules Regulate the System and Preserve the Health. 


EASY TO TAKE 
ONE QUICK TO ACT 





PS 
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No. 6,—APRIL 1893, 
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She is rather good looking 
But lacks sense! 
She dissolves 


Ae Ripans e Tabulc 


On her tongue 

Instead of 

Swallowing it whole. 

It does its work 

Either way, 

But the last is the way intended, 
Noverthaless. 


No. 7.—FEBRUARY 28, 1894. 
illustrated by pictures representing the 
one who tells the story in his or her 
every-day occupation. These pictures 





There’s no use 
wasting words on 


Ripans Tabules 


THEY 
HEADACHE, 
DYSPEPSIA, 
CONSTIPATION, 
HEARTBURN, 
DIZZINESS, 
BILIOUSNESS. 


THEY COST 60 CENTS A BOX. 
DRUGGISTS SELL THEM. 


And That’s all 
There is to say. 


ul 


be 
® 


4? 


have proven eye-catchers to others en- 
gaged in similar vocations. 
At the present time there are about 





RIPANS: 


WEN Tea 





Mrs. James Taylor, who resides at 

No. 82 Bailey avenue, Kingsbridge, 

New York, on the rgth of December, 

1894, said: ‘* My age is 65 years. 

For the past two years I have had 

liver trouble and indigestion. I 

always employ a physician, which 

I did in this case, but obtained no 

beneficial results. I never had any 

faith in patent medicines, but having 

seen Ripans Tabules recommended 

very highly in the New York Herald, = 

I concluded to give them a trial. 

After using them for a short time, 

I found they were just what my case 

demanded. I have never employed 

a physicia since, which means $2 

a call and $1 for medicine. One dol- 

lar’s worth of Ripaas Tabules lasts 

me a month, and I would not be 

without them if it were my last dollar. 

They are the only thing that ever 

gave me any permanent relief. I take 

great pleasure in recommending 

them to any one similarly affected. 

(Signed), Mrs. J. Tayior."’ ; 
aeene Senses ope ent be van erty en 


pans 
» No. 10 Spruce st., Now Yor! 
Sy alalaling ow YOR. Goaple 


No. 9. 
Laziness 

often means lassitude and 
nine times in ten Lassitude 
comes from indigestion. 
Every man -ught to feel 
bright and strong and ener- 
getic, when he doesn’t some- 
thing is wrong— his stomach 
and bowels most likely. 

Ripans Tabules are for all 


forms of digestive troubles. 


Ripans Tabules may be obtained through 
your nearest druggist for 30 cents a box. 
Sample vial 10 cents. We mail them at same 

rice. Ripans Chemical Co., 10 Spruce St., 





No. 7%. 


ew York. 
No. Qi 
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560 different advertisements of the 
series, and they represent stories from 
people in every business and in every 
walk of life. Among them aie minis 
ters, doctors, lawyers, business men, 
laboring men, ladies of fashion, of so- 
ciety, of the house, school teachers, 
school children, hotel keepers, railroad 
men, etc., etc. There is even one from 
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writers suitable and acceptable adver- 
tisements for Ripans Tabules at $1 
each. Although the advertisement in 
serted by the Ripans Chemical Co. in 
PRINTERS’ INK stated that only forty 
eight advertisements, to occupy space 
of three inches, single column, were 
wanted, on May 8 the competition was 
advertised as closed, as the company 


the keeper of a Bowery lodging house. had accepted and paid for 204. No. 
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<<>> TABULES 


Trey are prepsrod from 8 prem.nyAinn widely used by practicing physicians, as, 
being the most effectual cur- for Dyspuyn'- 11. sJache, Constipation, Diaziness, Biliows 


ness and all disorders of thy Stomach, Liver and Bowels. Most all of human ills are 
caused, or augm = by, a failur of the digestive organs to properly transform food 
into blood, muscn. and tissue. Yea: of medical experience have evolved a formula best 
adapted to the correcti-n of stomach disorders, and to the stimulation of the digestive 
‘organs, to a proper assimilation of food. 

This rémedy ie in constant use. RIPANS TABULES are simply a new and 
more approved mannér of putting it up. They are convenient in form, permanent in 
‘excellence, infallible tm curing all disorders of the stomach, and diseases arising there 





ONE GIVES RELIEF. 











The samples from Nos. 1 to7 are 
each considered good of its style. 
The reader no doubt will note how 
each one seems to follow the other 
as a natural growth. 

On March 21 and 28, 1894, the Rip- 
ans Chemical Co. offered to buy of ad- 
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74, designed by Bert M. Moses, had 
the credit of being judged the best, 
and was used pretty greatly until the 
spring of 1896, as the favorite three- 
inch ad. 

That advertisement really marks the 
beginning of the period when the 
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services of adwriters were called into 
requisition. Even to-day the adver- 
tisements used then look attractive 
and would be judged examples of 
good advertisements. 

No. 8 is a style of an advertisement 
used about October 18, 1894. It is 
an adwriter’s work and occupied space 
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nouncements, of which No. 8 herewith 
was a good example. This one was 
designed by the late W. W. Brett. 
About February, 1895, the making 
of advertisements telling just what the 
medicine was intended to cure or re- 
lieve was discontinued and the testi- 
monials which were being received 
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Thousands wpon thousands of unfortunate 
—_ fall annually by the wayside, crippled 
ily and mentally by the onslaughts of dys- 





pepsia or some other of that great train of 
troubles which follow or accompany a sluggish 
liver or a disordered stomach. 


PANS Tabules 





are like the 
they will li 
Ripans 


effective. 





Samaritan of our Savior’s time; 
the striken bein 
be aa ate sure an Medal 
ibition of their curative wets. i 

smelly 


science has discovered no 


back to health. 
direct in the ex- 


so marvelously 
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No. 


of 16 inches down the column of a 
newspaper and extended across five 
columns. In the New York Szzv it 
was equal to a half page. Such an 
advertisement could not help being 
seen, and its shape and style were 
such that it generally secured a good 
position. There were twelve such an- 


Io, 

day by day in increasing numbers were 
henceforth utilized as advertisements. 
No. 9 indicates the style used when 
the use of testimonials as advertise 
ments was instituted. At first the 
words Ripans Tabules were set in 
good bold-faced display type—then 
the designed electrotype heading was 
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adopted. Papers which were to insert 
the advertising were furnished with an 
electrotype of the heading only and 
set the balance of the advertisement in 
their own type, to occupy the space con- 
tracted for. There was a series of 156 
such advertisements, each giving the 
name and address of the maker of the 
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was a special one, special advertise- 
ments were prepared by adwriters and 
used instead. No.g¥ is an example 
of the latter. 

Sometimes where the space to be 
used was large the same style of an 
advertisement was used, displayed so 
that it would occupy the proper space. 





indi 
love et her case: “1 always employed 
I had for one, but at that time obtained 

faith in t medicines, but havin 
in the New York Hera/d, I conclud 

what my case demanded. I 
saving of $2a call. A dollar’s worth of 


this the erg lady 





An elderly lady living at Fordham Heichis, » 
Tndigestion, sald toe reporter who visited her for the purpose 
Oa re w er for the 

+ a siaciclag. a os 8o on the last occasion 
by 
seen Ri 
to give them a trial, and I found they were just 
have never employed a physici 


Ripans Tabules 


lasts me a month, and I would not be without them now if it were m 
At the time of this interview there were present two daughters whospec 
to their mother giving a testimonial which should parade her mame in the news- 

b ed: ‘There wy other cases just like mine, 
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part of hew York City, and who 
males for any case of liver trouble or 


of learning the particu- 


0 beneficial results. I never had any 


ns Tabules recommended very highly 
an since, and that means a 


last dollar.” 
y objected 





greatl as I 


affected to be as aS 
gosghters familiar with her case and 
fitshe had received 


e great p 
asIwas. If the telling about my case in the papers enables some other person 


knowi: 
from Ripans Tabules, deci: 


e tabules to.any one 
similarly 
ve m, I see no objection.” And the 
how earnestly she fel¢ about the bene- 
that their mother was quite right. 




















No. 11. 


testimonial. When the testimonial 


was especially good a fac-simile of the 
maker’s name was used 
having it set in type. 

This style of advertising was used 
whenever possible, but where the con- 
tract with paper did not call for as 
much as fiveinches space, or the case 


instead of 





As a rule, however, the specimen 
shown was inserted in all cases where 
the space occupied was less than five 
inches; the average space of such 
ads being 2!'4 inches single column. 
In March, 1896, the illustrated tes- 
timonial advertising which has since 
attracted so much attention and proved 
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so valuable to the Ripans €hemical 
Co., by actual results, was started. 
Nos. 10, 11 and 12 examples show the 
development of the idea. 

Jed Scarboro, the adwriter of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., submitted the advertise- 


st 


The advertisements shown, ina great 
measure, tell the story of how the idea 
grew. At first one artist alone was 
employed by the week to draw the 
pictures. This proved inadvisable, 


because no one artist can draw widely 


ment numbered 10, which was accepted 
along with seven others of the same 


dissimilar scenes with equal facility. 
For instance, the artist who excels in 





A New York business man, whose favorite form of exercise is 
horseback riding, was attacked by severe cramps while taking a 
canter through a fashionable suburb. He stopped at a hotel in the 
vicinity, celebrated among horsemen for. its good cheer, and aslzed 
the host if he could recommend something thet would give 
prompt relief. He expected (or rather desired) that the prescrip- 
tion would be Canadian Club Whiskey with a dash of Jamaica 
ginger. Tohis surprise the hotel man handed out a Ripans Tab- 
ule and said: “ These are the things give me relief every time. 
Three wecks ago my stomach was all knocked out and I couldn't 
slcep nights, but these Tabules made me feel like a fighting cock 
in no time.- In my business I often have to drink a bottle of wine 
for sociability when I feel that I have already had all I ought 
to have, but the Ripans make a great antidote. Try them and 
you'll find they do the business every time.” 


WANTED :—A conse of bad health that RT-P-a‘N'S will not benefit. Send 


five cents to Rij 
No. 10 Sprace Sirest, Bow York,for 10 samples 1,090 testimonials. R-I-P-A‘N'S, 10 for 6 cents, or 12 packets for 
48 cents, may be of all ~~ who are 
banish and prolong life. gives relief. 


litag to sell modicine at moderate profit. 

pain "Note tho word RPP'A'N'S on the packet. Aocepé ua substivube. 
No, 12. 

style. From these advertisements the outdoor scenes often produces very 

idea grew to utilize the testimonials, poor pictures of people in the privacy 





omitting name and address of giver, 
but always being prepared to show the 
original should it be called for. It was 
also decided to use uniform space for 
each advertisement, and six inches 
double column became the space. 


of their homes, and he who is skillful 
in these finds the work of the other far 
beyond his power. So the company 
went into the open market, selecting 
artists who could best illustrate a giv- 
en subject. At the present time there 
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are about 560 different 2dvertisements 
of this series, and the pictures used 
represent perhaps the work of 25 or 30 
different artists. The testimonials when 
received are examined, and those which 
fail to give full particulars—such as 
name, address, age and the details of 
the illness which Ripans Tabules are 
said to have relieved or cured—are re- 
turned to the sender, with a circular 
which explains and gives the reasons 
for its return. Those accepted are 
given to a stenographer who typewrites 
them and corrects the grammatical er- 
rors which impair their easy reading. 
Then they are gone over by another 
person who prunes them down and 
gets them in shape for the printer. 

The revised testimonials are then 
ready for the artists to illustrate. A 
careful reading of the testimonial 
which gives the person’s every-day 
vocation readily suggests the idea 
which should be used, and the artist 
is instructed to make the necessary 
pen and ink drawing. For instance, 
if the testimonial is from a_ book- 
keeper, the fact that the sender is 
a bookkeeper crops out somewhere 
in it, and the age helps to form an 
idea of the style of a man he is, 
and from these suggestions it is but 
natural to imagine a man of the age 
given standing at his desk talking toa 
fellow employee, and such an illustra- 
tion is used. 

When the drawing has been com- 
pleted and reproduced by photo-en- 
graving, the testimonial and engraving 
are put into the hands of the com- 
positor, who sets up the type and pre- 
pares the ad for electrotyping. 

A proof of the advertisement is then 
shown to the advertising manager of 
the Ripans Chemical Co., and his ap- 
proval marks it for entrance into the 
series, where it receives its number, by 
which it is henceforth known. 

When a contract is made with a 
paper those advertisements which are 
deemed to be most interesting to the 
class of pcople who read that paper 
are selected, and the electrotype plates 
are sent, ready for printing. 

Each advertisement before being 
used represents an average outlay of 
$20, and the number ready to be used 
insures a new advertisement for each 
issue of the paper wherein the adver- 
tisements appear. 

The present series is the most profit- 
able ever used by the Ripans Chemi- 
cal Co. It is said that the records of 
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the company show that the sales of 
Ripans Tabules during 1397 were 150 
per cent greater than the total sales 
during the previous five years, while 
the sales during 1898, if they continue 
to come in at the same proportion the 
remaining months of 1898 as in the 
months of this year which are past, 
will be 250 per cent greater than the 
total for the previous six years, in- 
cluding 1897. PETER DOUGAN. 


+> 
BARGAIN DAYS. 

Mapleton, a prosperous town of nearly a 
thousand inhabitants, in the southern part of 
Minnesota, has hit upon a novel scheme to pro- 
mote its business interests. Mapleton has bar- 
gain days three or four times a month. They 
might be designated as commercial fairs, for 
this would describe them. Each merchant 
puts on sale during these bargain days some 
specialty in his line. Care is taken in arrang- 
ing the sales that the low prices offered by one 
merchant shall not conflict with the low prices 
offered by any other dealer in the same line of 
goods. For instance, if a hardware merchant 
offers a cut in cutlery on bargain day, his busi- 
ness competitor does not attempt to undersell 
him in his line, but offers a cut in stoves, 
heavy hardware, farm tools or some other spe- 
cialty. To attract farmers into Mapleton 
money prizes are offered which are sure to at- 
tract their attention. At the next bargain sale 
the prizes are for the handsomest baby boy 
and baby girl and the largest and best loads of 
produce brought to the town by farmers. The 
attractiveness of this programme of prizes is 
sure to bring large numbers of farmers into 
Mapleton with merchandise to sell. If they 
bring their produce to market, secure prizes for 
bringing heavy loads of their products or those 
of exceptional quality and see a tempting array 
of bargains offered, what is more natural than 
that they should give Mapleton the preference, 
and that the town should be built up as a con- 
mercial and shipping center? To put th.. 
bargain day scheme into operation and to brinz 
it to the attention of the farmers +*>m it is 
hoped to reach, a large poster printed for the 
most part in big black type is sent out inte the 
tributary country. It contains a list of t's 
merchants of Mapleton, the bargains they offe: 
during these two days of cheap sales, and a list 
of the prizes. All lines of business are repre- 
sented.— Minneapolis Commercial Bulictin. 


- eo 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 





Present pro- 


For sale.—Fine dental parlor. S 
prietor wishes to retire on account of his heaith. 
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CIRCULATION:--Act 41 number of comclete coples published Dec. 6, "95 to Nov. 26. "96. 191.204. Average weekly issue. 3.677 


JEFFERSON COUNTY UNION, 


WR HOARE Predhent 
AM HOARY, Vue Peevtent J 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
10 Spruce St., N. ¥. © 
Gentlenen:- 


teeing our circulation statement in the sum of one hundred dollars. 
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GED. P. ROWELL & C0. 
We were under the impression that you were guaran- 
In 
We should 


the last edition of the directory, we find no such guarantee. 


like to have tnis guarantee continued, and wil) guarantee you against any 


loss theraby if you will do so. 


We have always alluded to it in our ad- 


vertixtng and of course have advertised you somewhat in that way as en- 


closed circulars will show. 


We think this idea of a guarantee of the 


circulation statement by you of much value to us. 


From 1888 to 1896 inclusive, a 
period of nine years, the accuracy of 
circulation ratings in the American 
Newspaper Directory was guaranteed 
by its publishers and a reward of $100 
was paid to the first person who 
proved that a circulation rating, in 
actual figures based upon a statement 
received from its publisher, was not 
true as given. This system of guaran- 
tee was discontinued in 1897, after be- 
iween three and four thousand dollars 
had been paid out in forfeits, because 
nine years of experiment had made it 
plain that newspaper publishers were 
not disposed to countenance the Di- 
rectory in its efforts and were positive- 
ly opposed tothem. Even those news- 
paper men who sent in figures that 
were guaranteed appeared as a gen- 
eral thing to feel as though freed from 
a frightful nightmare after the guaranty 
was withdrawn. It was not withdrawn 
without due notice. Conspicuous an- 
nouncement was made that it would 
be continued should there be any con- 
siderable expression of a wish to that 





Yours very truly, 


THE JEFFERSON CO. UNION, 


Perawy..-- Pe. 
effect, but from first to last not so 
many as a dozen papers were ever 
discovered who wished to have the 
plan continued or revived. 

Having given the application of Mr. 
Hoard due consideration, the editor of 
the Directory now announces that, be- 
ginning with his issue for March, 1899, 
he will renew the guaranty and attach 
a distinguishing mark to that effect in 
the case of every circulation rating 
based upon a satisfactory statement, 
provided the said statement is accom- 
panied by a deposit of one hundred 
dollars in actual cash, said deposit to 
be held indefinitely by the Directory 
publishers, and the guaranty continued 
year after year, so long as it is desired, 
or until the correctness of the rating 
has been successfully assailed. No 
guaranty against loss other than the 
actual cash in hand will be considered 
by the Directory editor, because he 
must be his own judge and decide, 
with hands untied, when the truth of 
a circulation rating has been success- 
fully assailed, 
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ABOUT SUBSTITUTION. 4 
A paper read before the Baltimore A.P.A. 
by Joseph Jacobs, Atlanta, Ga, 

As a business problem, pure and simple, the 
idvisability of our druggists making a complete 
line of distinctive preparations is almost uni- 
versally admitted, but I do not accept as the 
sole reason the purpose of replacing patent 
medicines, for in the »resent state of trade con- 
ditions we can not afford to oppose their sale. 
Indeed, I contend that when the law has con- 
ferred special rights and a manufacturer has 
spent time, labor, thought and money in fab- 
ricating and advertising a preparation, placing 
it successfully on the market, and a customer 
applies at your counter calling for this prepara- 
tion, he is more the customer of the advertiser 
than yours, and you should not attempt to foist 
anything else upon him, The instance here 
stated differs widely from the situation present- 
ed by a customer who comes for advice, and 
demands your personal and professional aid in 
helping him out of a state of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. In the one case it is the paid advertise- 
ment of the proprietary owner that brought in 
your visitor ; in the other, it was your own per- 
sonal character and reputation., In the first 
stated case, you should supply him with his 
stated want; in the other, it is your clear right 
and often your duty to recommend some prep- 
aration of your own. Thus, by fair dealing, 
you increase your reputation for straightforward 
action, and your advice is stripped of the sus- 
picion of selfishness. 

My experience is that the buyer of patent 
medicines is generally strongly bent upon pro- 
curing them ; comes in your door with a well- 
settled mind, and that a strong argument is 
usually necessary to change the current of his 
thought toward your own preparation. “‘ Even 
though vanquished,’’ he will buy, but “ argue 
still,” in his own thoughts, and will be restless 
until he has gone to some other store and 
worked out his original theory. 

But the desideratum is how best can a profit- 
able trade in articles of your own make be ef- 
fected? This, of course, opens a wide field of 
discussion, There are cases where drug men 
have been argued into spending money adver- 
tising ‘‘ Nerve Debility Remedies” in their 
locality, paying perhaps as much direct to the 
maker and to the local printer as $8 per dozen 
for a preparation they could put up at about 
$40 per gross, and then allowing an article of 
unknown composition to go into their commu- 
nity under the prestige of their name. It is 
strange that these same men do not take the 
overplus saved by making some realiy legi- 
timate and meritorious compound, and spend 
the advertising money spreading abroad the 
knowledge of the virtues of their own remedies. 
From experience I have learned that an ap- 
pearance in your local paper daily, with a small 
ad of from three to four inches, changing the 
matter every day and keeping your own prep- 
arations before the public, is best. You will 
find that it will not be long before that public 
has become familiar with your preparatigns, 
and customers will not only call for them, ut 
when your advice is asked you have an easy 
task to induce them to buy. Advertising like 
this has a cumulative effect, and, like some 
medicine, the more concentrated and oftener 
they are repeated, the more cumulative. 

The next point I wish to stress is individuali- 
ty of preparations. Do mot simulate in name 
or appearance any well-known or largely adver- 
tised article. Exercise your brains and inge- 
wuity in preparing for the market something 
wnique and original. It is far better to have 
ne original preparation than a dozen more or 
less imitating the patents on the market. 

It is the height of business inconsistency to 
allow some manufacturing pharmacist or non- 
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secret house to prepare tor you a line of prepa- 
rations bearing your name, their composition 
and method of manufacture being as little 
known to the druggist as the average patent 
medicine. This practice works a fraud on yous 
community, besides losing you money. It isa 
fraud on your customers, because you place 
your name on a remedy and its claims as an 
inducement tu buy, when you do not and can 
not know that the formula has been fully and 
correctly followed. 

Let me quote one of the stereotyped argu- 
ments used by the manufacturers of non-secret 
remedies, with their offices full of name blank 
labels. ‘‘ Recognizing the fact that many phar- 
macists can not, owing to lack of time, help 
printing facilities, etc., manufacture all the 
specialties they sell, we have, at large expense, 
equipped a plant for the manufacture of these 
goods. Although we are opposed to cheap 
goods always, we can not impose upon the in- 
telligence of the pharmacist by giving him the 
formula of our non-secret remedies, the cost of 
the ingredients of which he well knows, and at 
the same time expect his business, unless we 
can furnish prices which would make it un- 
profitable for him to make the goods himself.” 
Such literature and appeals have led many 
druggists throughout the land into having their 
preparations made instead of manufacturing 
them under their own eye, and the number and 
extent of these non-secret manufacturing con- 
cerns seems to be growing every year. I was 
about to speak of making goods in the phar- 
macist's own laboratory, but remember how 
few of our drug stores have a department that 
can be dignified by that name. 

The manufacture of handkerchief extracts anc 
articles of a like character can easily be dcne 
by the average druggist with very few appli- 
ances and ata great saving. Putting up bird 
seed, bird food and like preparations is easily 
done at a large saving. For a long time I was 
short-sighted enough to pay freight on bird 
sand and bird gravel, freighting all the way 
from the East at a cost of double their first 
price, as much as the whole cost of manufacture 
at home. These materials I discovered in the 
** branch ”’ while my boys were catching “‘horny 
heads.” 


FELS-NAPTHA COMPETITION. 


Fels & Co., of Philadelphia, recently an- 
nounced in Printers’ Ink a prize of $25 for 
the best street car card for the Fels-Naptha Soap 
and another of the same amount for the best 
two-inch newspaper advertisement. In award- 
ing the prizes the firm announces : 

Of the ideas submitted for car 





cards three 


finished designs sent in by Wm. F. Hassel- 
berg, 338 N. 4th street, Philadelphia were 
considered superior to all others. Still one 


other design had certain unique points in it 
which, in our estimation, were werthy of con- 
sideration. We therefore divided the $25. riv- 
ing $20 to Mr. Hasselberg and $5 to Mr. Rob- 
ert Jacobs, advertising manager Six Little 
Tailors, New York City. The decision for the 
best two-inch single-column newspaper ad was 
more difficult. The contributions from a cer- 
tain four were thought in advance of all others, 
and yet it was hard to find anything very dis- 
tinctive in any of these four that would entitle 
it to the full $25. The amount was therefore 
divided, $10 being awarded Mr. M. N. Fleisch- 
er, of Hayes Bros., printers, 221 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, and $5 each to the following : - 
E. Goodspeed, 11 Chambeis street, N. Y.; 

S. Kelsey, 41 Borden avenue, Long ied 
City, N. Y., and J. om Wright, 130 Vernon 
avenue, Brooklyn, 





mre ————_— 
Aw advertisement should te]! its story at a 
glance. 
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ADVERTISING A PRIMA DONNA. 

Under this heading a writer in the National 
Magazine of Boston gives, among others, the 
following interesting details : 

When Adelina Patti visited this country she 
was asked what she thought of the American 
appreciation of opera. The great soprano re- 
plied: “In New York, opera is la mode: in 
Europe it is l’amour.”’ If we were a more ad- 
vanced people in music there would be less 
clap-trap and less meretricious advertising in 
connection with opera, prima donnas and 
music generally. in America opera were 
“‘)’amour,”’ our reverence for the great artists 
who interpret to us the works of the masters 
would be such that the puerile and trivial de- 
tails about them which are forced upon our 
notice by enterprising managers would fall 
upon unheeding ears. 

Imagine the amount of excitement which 
could be developed at the present day from 
such an incident as that of the giant Handel 
carrying his refractory prima donna to the 
window and holding her out of it, with the 
threat that he would drop her into the street, 
until she agreed to be obedient ! 

Marriages and elopements have always been 
valuable means of advertising, and when 
Christine Nilsson was married in Westminster 
Abbey every detail was carefully reported in 
the newspapers and circulated. 

Emma Abbot's wardrobe was used as an ad- 
vertisement, and it was said that she appeared 
in an outfit which cost $40,000. Every garment 
was accurately described by the enthusiastic 
reporteress with an attention to detail far be- 
yond the capability of man, 

Emma Nevada created quite a social stir by 
her wedding in Paris,and immediately after- 
wards made a concert tour in this country, dur- 
ing which the fact that she would wear her 
wedding dress for certain selections no doubt 
aided materially to increase the receipts. 

One of the time-honored customs for attract- 
ing public attention to the prima donna is bya 
presentation of jewelry, and the method of 
managing this function is admirably described 
by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, the English au- 
thority on operatic matters. Mr, Edwards 
shows how this is done by means of the prima 
donna’s husband, who must be a man of en- 
gaging manners, a good and liberal entertainer. 
He makes friends among the men of influence 
and fashion, and in due course gives a sumptu- 
ous dinner. One ‘of the guests, his special 
friend, istaken into his confidence regarding 
the scheme, and is only too pleased to assist. 
After dinner, therefore, the p.d.’s husband 
withdraws to find a speciul box of cigars which 
the servant has failed to bring. The search 
takes him rather along time, and during his 
absence the special friend, after eulogizing 
him and his talented wife, suggests that the 
company show their appreciation of his hospi- 
tality by subscribing a respectable sum with 
which to purchasea diamond tiara for the pri- 
ma donna. He heads the list with a good 
round sum, and the rest of the company read- 
ily affix their signatures, so when the worthy 
host return with the long-sought cigars, he is 
confronted with the subscription list and over- 
whelmed with surprise and gratitude. The 
next day he and the special friend,armed with 
the subscription list, betake themselves to the 
most fashionable jewelry store and seek the 
proprietor, He listens to their story, smiles 
gently, and asks to see the list. He finds that 
the names, one and all, belong to gentlemen 
who already owe him large sums, and he re- 
grets that it will be impossible for him to honor 
the order, except for cash in advance. It then 
occurs to the husband that the prima donna 
has some jewels which might be reset ata small 
cost, This isdone, the prima donna pays th: 
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bill, and the presentation is duly made and 
heralded throughout the civilized world. 

These jewels are a constant source of anxiety; 
they are always getting bost or stolen, or held 
by grasping custom house officials, and are, in 
short, of inestimable value for winding the 
prima donna’s machinery. In many cities 
opera bouquets can be hired for an evening 
and presented to the prima donna, or if pur- 
chased, they can be sold back to the dealer at 
a fair discount. It is part of the duty of the 
prima donna’s husband to see that nothing in 
the floral line is neglected. 

When Jenny Lind paid her memorable visit 
to the United States she came under the man- 
agement of P, T. Barnum, one of the shrewd- 
est managers in history. On the night of her 
arrival in New York she was serenaded by six 
hundred members of the fire department, head- 
ed by a brass band, and. of course, followed by 
an immense crowd, This demonstration was 
apparently spontaneous, and made an immerse 
sensation throughout the country, though no 
one could ever understand why firemen, of all 
people in the world, should show such a des- 
perate interest ina prima donna. The tickets 
for Jenny Lind’s concerts were sold by auction, 
the wise Barnum well knowing that no end of 
gossip would ensue. The highest price paid 
for a ticket was $225, which sum was given by 
an enterprising hatter of New York, who did 
not fail to turn the matter to account for the 
benefit of his business. 

No prima donna who ever visited America 
could compare with Adelina Patti for ingenuity 
in stimulating public curiosity. The immense 
price ($5,000 a performance) which she suc- 
ceeded in extorting from the impressario, and 
which was entirely owing to her skillful manip- 
ulation of two managers wh» were competing 
for her, was sufficient to arouse public interest 
in everything she might say or do. Once, while 
staying in New York,a reckless mouse came 
from his seclusion and bit her ear. Thiscreat- 
ed a great commotion, and was so magnified by 
the papers that the report got about that she 
had been eaten alive by mice. This incident 
caused a boom in the mouse-trap business, and 
inventors of ingenious devices for the exter- 
mination of those little pests besieged Madame 
Patti with samples of their wares, hoping that 
they might secure her indorsement. Torchlight 
processions in her honor were comparatively 
common events, and more than once human 
beings acted as substitutes for the quadrupeds 
which generally furnished the motive power of 
her carriage. hese devices became somewhat 
commonplace. In London, on the completion 
of her twenty-fifth year of operatic life, a mid- 
night procession, accompanied by bands and 
fireworks and a host of other enthusiastic feat- 
ures, escorted her from the theater to the Mid- 
land Hotel, at which she was living. 





TOO SAD. 


The poct lives in doleful times, 

His muse’s fate is sad. 

There’s but one outlet for his rhymes, 

And that’s the street car ad. 

—Philadelphia Record. 
- — 

A MAN who expects to succeed must make 
advertising a special study. Any old thin 
won’t do. The people are accustomed to good, 
bright advertisements, and they will ignore ab- 
solutely the kind that used to be good enough. 
Like many other arts, advertising has pro- 
gressed steadily, and every year sees a large 
number of proficient men entering the profes- 
sion. The standard is continually being raised, 
and the people look for and will tolerate noth- 
ing but what is really worth reading.—Ar¢ in 
Advertising, 
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“THE DRUMMER’S DREAM. GEORGIA. 


A little room in a little hotel : 
In a little country town, nt ba eae whi hos Athens, Ga. Leading 
& agri 
On a little bed with a musty smell, a aie Tae ane B00 mublication. “Thrifty 
A man was lying down. pees Southwest.’ Advertising rates very low. 
A great big man with a great big snore— 
a 


And he lay on his back, you see— WISCONSIN. 


— rane polowetod og face he wore, THE, WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 

Wis., is the only —_— general farm paper 

In his dream what marv’lous trips he made, rinted in the State. Reaches more prosperous 
What tremendous bills he sold ! Wisconsin farmers than all others. 

And nobody failed and every one paid, 

















And his orders were as good as gold. Displayed Advertisements. 
He smiled and smothered a scornful laugh eed aia 

When his fellow-drummer blowed ; 50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
For he knew no other had sold the half extra for shecified position—i/ granted. 


Of what his order book showed. 
He got this letter from home one day: 
** Dear Sir—We’ve no fitter term 


‘ ' 
To use in your case than simply to say 
Henceforth you are one of the firm.” riZona e lj iCall 
And a glorious change this made in his life ; s . 


He now from the road withdrew ; 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 











And really soon got to know his wife, A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
His son and his daughter, too. 

A..i then he moved from his obscure flat HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 
Toa house on the avenue ; ™ 

Lived swell, was happy, got healthy and fat, ’ Side ee es ee wee 
Respected and wealthy, too. . class in the United States. 

But with a thump, bang, whang ! thump again, 
The landlord stood at the door. New Capitol for Arizona. 
‘ It’s purty nigh time for that 6.10 train!” Puoenix. Arizona, Nov. 18.--The Terri- 
And the drummer’s dream was o’er. torial Capitol Site Commission has adopted 

—New Orleans Picayune. plans for a capitol to cost $100,000, 
+o>——_——— | Prices for space of 


Tue first sale which comes in response to ad- | H, 0. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


vertising ought to be tiie little end of a wedge. 
Ic ought to result in a long line of increasin 

business. Cordiality and courteousness and The Great Lakes Territor 
promptness cost nothing, ard they are worth 

more to a store, as advertising, than anything 
else.—Chicago Apparel Gazette. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements wie Gite’ this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CT A + 
cequverscosreze= Detroit Suns 


SOUTH lanl aex Drop us a postal 


‘HE COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weékly 

‘| —is the only daily paper in south Carélina for rates. 
giving ye Song pienseet i ey = —— 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). is best 

family newspaper published in the State. That’s Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 


why it pays to adver’ tise in THE REGISTER, 
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advertise in their favorite family paper — 


‘The Evening Journal 
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Average Circulation 


in 1897, Actatl ose Circulation for November, 
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Every week the WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, published 
at Racine, Wis., goes into the homes on more than 25,000 
Wisconsin farms. 

No other farm paper covers any State so thoroughly. 

For 22 years we have been building this circulation in 
Wisconsin. Our subscription agents have been present at 
every Fair and every farmers’ gathering. Our advertisements 
have reached all Wisconsin farm houses over and over in 
each of those 22 years. 

We have almost reached the limit. 

We reach now nearly all the Wisconsin farmers who can 
afford such a naper, or that advertisers care to reach. 

We control a practical monopoly of this field. Yet our 
rates are lower—conspicuously lower—than in any other 
farm paper that proves so great a circulation. 

And our rates to allare alike, under the same conditions. 
No favor, no influence ; no tempting contract ever broke a 
rate in the 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 
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NEW ENGLAND ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Pus. NICKELL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs:—In response to your inquiry, I am 
pleased to say that our advertisers who are using The 


Nickell are getting excellent and even surprising results. 
In one instance where we used a quarter page, The 
Nickell in results stood third in a list of thirty mediums, 
which included the strongest and best in the country. 
While we expected good results, we did not think that 
The Nickell could do such work, and we feel that we 
owe it to you to acknowledge that we were mistaken in 
our estimate of its pulling powers. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WALTER C. LEWIS, Manager. 


It Pays THE NICKELL MAGAZINE, 
Advertisers. ‘4 Alden Court, Boston, Mass 
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Yo Publication 





Sives Tore 
Jor the Money. 


I don't believe any living man 
can testify more sincerely and 
appreciatively to what “ Print- 
ERS Inx” has done for him than 
I can. I don't know of any 
publication in any field which 
gives its subscribers more for 
their money. It is a marvel of 
that liberal condensation which 
gives room for the thorough ex- 
ploitation of important details, 
yet “boils out” everything that 
is not to the point and purpose. 
« Printers Ink” is my weekly 
gospel of advertising. 

Worstan Drxey. 


New York, June 25, 1898. 
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Three Conclusions 











It pays a good paper to 


advertise in Printers’ INK. 


For a poor paper or one 
of the second grade Printers’ 


Ink is too expensive. 


Unless a paper is the best 
of its kind or the best in a 
considerable community of 
prosperous people, it would 
be an ill advised act to place 


its announcements in Print- 
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ERS INK. 
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Ohe Best 


Business ( jonte. 


We know of no better 
beginning for the year ary 
business man can make 
than to. subscribe for 
«PRINTERS Ink,” the Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising. It represents 
fifty-two doses of the best 
kind of stimulant and busi- 
ness tonic obtainable at less 
than ten cents per dose. 


CARTER Bros., 
Hardware, Paints and Olls. 


Picton, Ont., Dec. 18, 1897. 
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Praise For 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Some extracts from an interview with Dr. V. 
Mott Pierce, son of the founder of the World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, a business that 
has been built up by advertising. 


* * * * * 
“ Might I ask what your annual advertising appropriation amounts to, 


Doctor?” 
‘*That is a question I would prefer not to answer. If I named the 


pies (Aa im] amount some people would say that it 
was a boastful lie, others would say 
there can be no merit in the medicines 





which require so much advertising. 
The inexperienced, you know, are 
foolish enough to believe that the virtue 
of an article a'one will sell it, but such 
unfortunately is not the case. Our 
goods have long ago proved their 
merit, but they must be kept contin- 
tally advertised to let the public know 
of it.” 
& + x . 

‘* Who really superintends all your 
advertising, Doctor?” 

‘“*Dr. R. V. Pierce, the president 
and founder of the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, has always kept 
in close touch with the business, and 
his long experience and keen insight 


Dr. V Morr Pierce. into the value of different papers in 
the United States enables him to successfully lay out the advertising 
campaign.” * * * * * * 


**Do you consider PRINTERS’ INK a help to advertisers, Doctor?” 

““We consider PRINTERS’ INK a great help to advertisers. New ideas 
are suggested by the thoughts of others, and it leads the wide awake adver- 
tiser to the consideration of his own advertising from an outsider’s view point. 


After all there’s nothing so good or helpful as viewing ourselves as others 
see us.”’ * * * * * * 


Fifty million dollars are annually expended for 
newspaper advertising by people who are constant 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK, ‘‘ The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising.” 
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A FREE COPY 


A free copy of the next issue of the AMERICAN 





NEwsPAPER DirEcToRY will be given to the first per- 
son to prove that any paper described in the last 
edition is entitled to a higher rating letter than the 
one accorded. 


The paper to which this card is addressed is rated } 























Above is a reproduction of matter printed on a postal 
card that was mailed early in October, 1898, to every news- 
paper in the United States and Canada credited in the 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY with a circulation rat- 
ing by letter. The letter rating accorded to the paper to 
which the postal card is addressed was in each instance 
designated within the quadrature. Ratings in Arabic 
figures are given by the Directory to every paper willing to 
exhibit the facts, and letter ratings are given only to papers 
that withhold facts or state them with a lack of exactness 
that lays them open to a suspicion of wishing to avoid 
the issue. 

Although this offer went out as stated above to the 
more than three thousand papers having letter ratings in 
the September issue of the Directory, only six books had 
been claimed under the offer when the December issue was 
put to press. Six out of sixteen thousand is not many. 

The same offer will hold good for the December issue 
of the Directory, which will be ready for delivery on 
Thursday, December Ist. 

The man who proves that two papers are underrated 
will get two books. If he finds a hundred underrated he 
may have a hundred books, and so on. 

Address all communications to Editor of the 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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American Exporters 


Who advertise in 

THE MEXICAN HERALD 
a 

NO WASTE CIRCULATION 














Only 25 per cent of the population of Mexico can be 
counted upon, under any circumstances, as possible con- 
sumers of United States products. The circulation of 
THE HERALD is exclusively among the one-fourth to 
whom imported goods are not luxuries but necessities. 


THE HERALD is the largest newspaper in Mexico and is 
printed in English to reach the best classes of all nation- 
alities in a cosmepolitan population. Being in English 
THE HERALD affords American exporters a mail order me- 
dium that enables them to extend their business to Mexico 
without preparing Spanish literature, directions, etc. 


Remember that you will have the pleasure of cutting 
the bill in half after ail discounts are off when you pay 
for advertising in Mexico with American dollars. 


Sample copies and advertising rates go in the next :nail 
after receipt of a postal card request. 


THE MEXICAN HERALD 


F, R. GUERNSEY, Editor, 
PAUL HUDSON, Manager, 
Romero Building, City of Mexico, Mex. 
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| AMBROSE F. PETRY, 
] General Eastern Agent, 


Representing 


CLEVELAND, 
DETROIT, 
LOUISVILLE, 
INDIANAPOLIL, 
MEMPHIS, 
TOLEDO, 
DAYTON, 
NASHVILLE, 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
TORONTO, CAN., 





and many other smaller, but prosperous and hustling 
Middle, Western and Southern Cities, 





~ 


**1t’s our Business to make 
Your Advertising Pay You.’’ 





Principal Office—DETROIT, - - - - 99 Woodward Ave. 
Eastern Office—-NEW YORK, - 220 Broadway, St. Paul Bidg. 
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Whatever you want done 
in the shape of lithographed 
or printed matter we claim to 
be able to do in a satisfactory 
manner and at the right 
price. 


The Gibbs & Williams Co. 
good lithographers. 


Their address—18 and 20 Oak St., New York, 
Their telephone—2085 Franklin. 


Their motto—“‘T wo heads are better than one.” 


Their trade-mark— g q 
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IN COLLAPSIBLE 


sal ad TUBES. 


When buying in single pound or smaller lots, 
fine job inks should always be ordered in collapsible 








Rabbit’s Foot Brand—It brings luck and prosperity. 


tubes. They obviate 
all waste, there is no 
skin to be removed 
and-no possibility of 
drying up or accumu- 
lating dirt. Every 
particle is usable. 


I sell the best job 
inks ever made. | 
sell quarter-pound 
tubes of Carmines, 
Bronze Reds and fine 
Purples, by mail, 
postage paid, for 70 
cents and of any 
other color or variety 
under the sun for 45 
cents. If sent by 
freightor delivered by 
messenger the price 
is 15 cents less or 55 
cents for Carmines, 
Bronze Reds and fine 
Purples and 30 cents 
for any other sorts. 
If bought in old- 
fashioned cans such 
as my competitors 
use | make a further 


reduction of 5 cents on each quarter-pound, but to buy 
small quantities in cans is a wasteful practice. 


Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 
For twenty-five cents I send, postage paid, in a collapsible tube, one ounce of any fine ink 
specified, warranted to match any ink of which a sample is sent me. 
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How to got the full value of advertisi 
make merc dising more profitable by a ju 


By Chas. 


Subse 
upon any subject discussed in this department. 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 


by rightly peepee pe Bh the business, and how to 


ribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 


cious system of 
F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


NST 





CinctnnatT1, Ohio. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

I have noticed that a great many department 
stores that sell groceries have once or twice a 
year what they call a “‘ food show ” in their 
grocery department. Could such a show be 
organized and successfully run in a large ex- 
clusive grocery store? Can you give me some 
points about getting up such a show? 

Respectfully, R. J. Benson. 

A food show if properly handled is 
one of the very best means for adver- 
tising a grocery, and I do not see any 
reason why an exclusive grocery store 
could not make a success as well as is 
now done by some of the department 
stores. 

In getting up a food show there is a 
great deal of work and trouble, and 
our grocer friend must not imagine 
that it is a thing that he can handle 
very quickly and easily. This is one 
difficulty that exclusive stores encoun- 
ter when they attempt to imitate work 
done by department stores. They only 
see the result of the department stores’ 
efforts, and know nothing about the 
days and nights of labor which were 
necessary to accomplish these results. 
They attempt to follow with a less 
amount of muscle, brains and mciey, 
and consequently they do not make 
anything like the success. If the 
small merchant could only understand 
how much harder the department store 
man has to work, and how much care 
and attention he gives to the details 
of his business, it would then be very 
easy to understand one of the reasons 
why the department store is more suc- 
cessful than the exclusive store. 

One of the first things necessary for 
having a food show is plenty of space 
in which to handle the exhibits and 
the crowds when they come. Then 
comes the work of getting the exhibit- 
ors. If the grocery store is of any 
prominence and buys any considerable 
portion of goods from manufacturers 
direct, it will have very little trouble in 
getting these manufacturers to make 





‘i 


exhibitions or demonstrations of their 
goods, provided the proper facilities 
are offered. If the store is a big one 
and does a large business, it may even 
be able to rent the spaces for exhibi- 
tion purposes to the manufacturers at 
a sufficient sum of money to cover the 
expenses of the show. Some of the 
department stores not only makemoney 
by increasing their business during the 
food show, but they make enough off 
the exhibitors to pay their own current 
expenses. <A smaller store, however, 
would do better if it offered space free 
in order to get the greater number of 
manufacturers, as the success of your 
food show depends entirely upon the 
attractions you offer to get people to 
come to it. To hold a food show the 
store ought to be decorated as much 
as possible, so that the whole building 
inside and out will have the appear- 
ance of a celebration. Music and 
other attractions are nearly always es- 
sential. If the store has a room which 
it can use for a lecture hall, it would 
be well to secure professional food 
lecturers or teachers of cooking to 
give daily talks on the subject of foods, 
their uses, etc. 

A food show ought to be advertised 
liberally. Its object is to get people 
to come’ to your store and get ac- 
quainted with you. You should not 
only seil more goods during the time 
that the show is going on, but it 
ought to help you to sell good after- 
wards. Each manufacturer who is rep- 
resented in your food show ought to 
have some one in attendance to dem- 
onstrate the uses of his particular arti- 
cles. The manufacturers ought to 
be very liberal in giving away samples 
of goods, so that the people can carry 
the samples home or eat them at the 
exhibition. This sampling of foods is 
one of the most important things. It 
is the best drawing card as an adver- 
tisement for your store that you can 
have. Not only give away free sam- 
ples, but sell many of your goods dur- 
ing the food show at especially low 
prices, so that the visitors may not only 
come to look, but may also buy some- 
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thing to take home with them. It is 
quite, possible that you might make 
special arrangements with some of the 
manufacturers that would enable you 
to sell their goods during the show at 
reduced prices. 


*,* 


I am in receipt of the following let- 


ter: 
200 South Oxford St., } 
Brooktyn, N.Y. 
Mr. Chas. 4 Sones, care of PRINTERS’ Ink, 

New York 

Isend you herewith a sample of an advertise- 
ment prepared by me for Messrs. Best & Co., 
of New York, at their request. When I sub- 
mitted the copy they said that, while the adver- 
tisement submitted had some very good feat- 
ures, it was not exactly what they would like 
for their purpose. They further stated: ‘‘ We 
doubt very much whether any one could write 
an advertisement that would suit us unless 
they had a personal knowledge of our business 
and our manner of addressirg customers.’ 

Now, while I do not question the abilit 
Messrs. Best & Co. to judge as to what wal or 
wili not suit them in the way of chuctingsieme, 
I wish you would, if you think it worth while, 
point out wherein the fault lies in the example 
now sent you. The display was not to exceed 
four inches and the mediums were to be news- 
papers and magazines. Y - — truly, 

OWDOIN, 


This letter was sinied by the 
following advertisement, very careful- 
ly drawn up with a pen. I hardly 
think that this matter can be discussed, 
except from one standpoint, and that 
is from the standpoint that it did not 
please the party for whom it was writ- 
ten, and as that party was the one to 
pay for the space, they had a perfect 
right to decline to use it. 


BEST & COFIPANY. 


A POINT TO BE CONSIDERED IN BUYING BOYs’ 
CLOTHING, 

There is a very wide difference in cloths. 
Two pieces of cloth may look just alike, but 
one of them is ALL woot and the other PART 
COTTON. 

The one that is ALL woot will cost a trifle 
more, but its wearing qualities are well worth 
the difference. 

Boys ought to have the very best kind of 
textile fabrics in their clothing, because boys 
are strong on wear and tare. 

All our cloths pass the acid and sun tests, 
and “‘ all wool” with us means all wool. 

We are manufacturers in the special field of 

BCYS’ CLOTHING, 


60-62 West TWENTY-THIRD STREET. 








In the first place, if Messrs. Best & 
Co. asked Mr. Bowdoin to prepare an 
advertisement and left the composition 
of it entirely to him, they should of 
course have paid for whatever matter 
he produced upon their order, whether 
they used it or not. If Mr. Bowdoin 


wrote the advertisement with the un- 
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derstanding that it was to be subject 
to refusal if not satisfactory, he should 
have either written other matter that, 
would have given satisfaction, or grace- 
fully withdrawn without controversy. 
The advertisement is not a bad one, 
and might under certain circumstances 
have been of excellent value to Messrs. 
Best & Co.; in fact, I really believe that 
some of the advertising that Messrs. 
Best & Co. put out is far from being 
entirely perfect, but they of course 
know what they want and have aright 
to use what suits them. I believe that 
Messrs. Best & Co.’s opinion, that 
probably no one could write an adver- 
tisement to suit them unless they had 
a personal knowledge of their busi- 
ness, etc., is quite correct. There are 
rare instances where a good advertise- 
ment can be written for a business 
without the writer being particularly 
acquainted with the facts of that par- 
ticular business. These instances are 
so rare that they hardly ever occur. A 
person who would undertake to write 
advertisements for any one without 
first being posted on all the particulars 
is very likely going to make a failure. 
The business man who expects an ad- 
vertisement writer to make a success 
of his work must give that advertise- 
ment writer all the possible informa- 
tion at his command and all the assist- 
ance that may be necessary in acquaint- 
ing him with the right merchandise, 
the store itself, its history and policy, 
and also with the class of people which 
the store caters to. Without these 
facts the advertisement writer is like a 
vessel at sea without a compass. He 
may accidentally get into a safe har- 
bor, but he is not likely to. 


** 


Leopo_p MILLER & Sons, 
543 Broadway and 114 Mercer St. 
New York. 


Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 


Dear Str—What do you think of our latest 
effort? Your opinion will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Yours very truly 
L. Mixuer & Sons. 


The cigar and tobacco booklet 
which accompanied this letter is one 
of the most attractive of its kind that 
I have recently seen. It tells the 
whole story of the goods in pictures, 
the book being printed by the Photo 
Color Type Co. in natural colors, each 
cigar and each box standing out on 
the page almost plain enough for you 
to imagine that the cigar itself was be- 
fore you. The descriptions are brief, 
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to the point, aud with the beautiful 
pictures it is certainly a booklet every 
cigar dealer would be interested in and 
likely to order from. 


+ * 


Sr. AuGust1ngE, Fla. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

As I can find no department of hotel adver- 
tistng in Printers’ Ink, I have taken the lib- 
erty of addressing you. Will you kindly give 
me your views in regard to the inclosed circu- 
lar? Itis the one I used last year, and I am 
thinking of using the same this year, with the 
exception of some little changes in the reading 
matter and by using the inclosed bedroom cut 
in place of the cut of my Northern house. Can 
you think of any way that I can improve it? 

Yours very truly, W.H.WACHENHUSEN. 


In reply to this letter, I will say that 
the photograph inclosed showing a 
picture of a bedroom does not har- 
monize entirely with the other pictures. 
It has a cheaper appearance and would 
be likely to counteract some of the 
good effect produced by the elegance 
and taste which is shown in the photo- 
graphs of the main office, etc. Onthe 
back cover of the booklet isa diagram 
showing the location of the hotel in 
the city of St. Augustine. I think 
this is a good idea, as it shows how 
nicely the hotel is surrounded with 
gardens and parks. The diagram be- 
ing on the back cover, however, is lost 
sight of. It should be incorporated in 
the body of the booklet where the 
reader will see it as he learns the other 
points of interest about the hotel. I 
think the diagram makes one mistake. 
In addition to showing the parks and 
gardens, it gives the names and loca- 
tion of various other hotels in the 
neighborhood which makes the dia- 
gram in reality as much an advertise- 
ment for these other hotels as it is for 
the “Granada.” I think the names of 
competitors had better be left off. 


* 
*y 


Mr. I. Dreyfus, of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
sends me some of his advertisements 
and booklet for criticism. He appears 
to be a large advertiser, and his adver- 
tisements look well in the newspaper. 
For a store selling dry goods, shoes 
and clothing, I do not think he makes 
prominent enough the prices at which 
he sells goods. I have said a number 
of times in this department that the 
price of the merchandise is one of the 
things that every dry goods advertiser 
ought to lay particular stress upon. 
As a rule people do not read through 
along advertisement looking for prices. 
They must stick out somewhere so as 
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to catch their eye. There is only one 
store in America I know of which can 
afford to use small-price figures to any 
large extent, and that is John Wana- 
maker. His advertising is interesting 
enough to cause people to read through 
it until a price is reached. Mr. Drey- 
fus ought to make a success of his 
business if he carries out the good 
principles which he explains on one 
page of his booklet in the following 
language : 

All goods sold at our stores are marked in 
plain figures. We have but one price, and that 
price we guarantee the lowest. Should you buy 
anything at our store that is not satisfactory, 
return it to us and we will refund you your 
money. While we try to handle only such 
goods as we can recommend and guarantee, yet 
we will willingly and cheerfully make good any 
defect. 

** 
Tue HERALD Pus. Co., 
Butter, Ind. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Sir—The circulation of the Butler 
(Ind.) Hera/d has jumped from 1,900 copies on 
Oct. 7th to 2,200 copies an issue. This is an in- 
crease of 300 copies. They were subscribed 
and paid for by our largest dry goods firm, 
Steifel Bros. & Co., who ordered 300 to be sent 
to their customers for six months in order to 
make their advertisement in our paper more 
effective. Inclosed is a copy of the letter sent 
to the patrons some time ago, at which time 
they used 250 copies and paid for them. What 
do you think of this? HERALD Pus. Co. 

Sreire Bros. & Co., } 
But ter, Ind. 

In order to make our advertising more effect- 
ive and to ee you posted ou the many bar- 
gains we are offering each week, we have sub- 
scribed for the Butler Heva/d (at our expense) 
to be sent to your address until Jan. 1, 1899. 

Trusting that you will appreciate our gener- 
osity, and thanking you for past favors, we are, 

Yours verytruly, SrTeirer Bros. & Co. 


I think Steifel Bros. & Co. probably 
did a very wise piece of advertising 
when they sent the Hera/d to three 
hundred persons. In the first place, 
they probably got the papers at a re- 
duced price by taking so many, and in 
the second place, they undoubtedly 
made friends of these three hundred 
persons to whom the paper was sent. 
Then again they made their own ad- 
vertising more profitable through the 
increase of circulation of the paper. 
If the persons to whom the three hun- 
dred copies were sent were judiciously 
selected, I should think the firm would 
more than get their money back within 
a very short time. Persons living in 
and near a small city take much more 
interest in the local paper and appre- 
ciate the gift of a subscription a thou- 
sand times more than persons living in 
larger places where there are more 
newspapers anc more stores, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 


Coeee reseed 








A Baltimore gentleman sends me a 
number of manuscript ads, some in 
rhyme, others in a vein intended to be 
quite humorous. He asks me to pass 
my ‘‘mature judgment” upon them. 
It isn’t mature yet. I don’t expect it 
wili be until Judgment Day, if then. 
But these ads are from the wrong 
point of view. The writer tries to 
say something smart and funny. He 
says he is not a regular subscriber to 
PrinTERS’ INK. He ought to be. 
That would help him to realize that 
the only way to write good ads is to 
talk business. 

Here is a good ad for a printer, 
slightly ‘‘ adapted” from one sent in 
by Mr. James F. Skipper, a Philadel- 
phia newspaper man, who says that his 
success in writing advertisements is 
due to many valuable points obtained 
from PRINTERS’ INK. He‘also sends 
two good ads for a meat market. 


For a Printer. 





Here’s a Pointer. 


Whenever you have a matter 
of great moment to decide 
quickly, you want the best 
specialist you can obtain to avert 
casualties and losses. We are 
Circular Specialists. It’s our 
constant study how to get up 
and print circulars that will 
bring profit to our clients. Un- 
like most specialists we are not 
high-priced people. We print 
five thousand 6 by 9 circulars for 
$1.50, and give a discount on 
large quantities. If you’re think- 
ing of placing an order, consult 
us. An estimate will cost you 
nothing and you may save money 
at the News office, Seventh and 
Moore Streets. 








Market. 


Good Morning, Lady! 


Have you arranged details 
for Sunday’s dinner? Maybe we 
can be a help. Stop in to-mor- 
row (Saturday), We have good 
Meats, Fresh Vegetables, But- 
ter and Eggs at interestingly low 
prices, 


—_—_—_____——-Meat Market. 
Free Delivery. Orders Solicited. 

















For a Market. 





Have you an Appetite ? 


Many toothsome sug- 
gestions for good living 
people here—the best ob- 
tainable in Meats, But- 
ter, Eggs and Vegetables 
for Sunday's Dinner- at 
our usual saving prices. 


____Meat Market. 


Free Delivery. Orders Solizited. 











Here is one of the rhyming Bumble 
ads which Mr. Fred Goldsmith Walker 
of Salem has been writing for Messrs. 
C. H. & J. Price, and which have 
redounded considerably to that firm’s 
advantage by stirring up the good 
people of the old witchcraft town. 

| 
Mr. Bumble’s 
Headache Cured. 


Mr. Bumble took one more 
degree, : 

The other night in Masonry. 

They run him ’round upon a 
goat, 

They put arope about his throat, 

They placed him in a coffin grim 

As if it were the last of him. 





When Bumble woke the follow- 
ing day 
His head was spinning every 





way. 

He lay dejected, sad, demure, 

And sighed for some great 
headache cure. 

“Try Price,’”’ he said, “I say 
try Price! 

‘They always use Mrs. Bumble 
nice !”” 


Bumble is well. His head is | 
clear 

As the beautiful Autumn atmos- 
phere. 

And just what did it, he feels 
most sure, 

Was Instantaneous 
Headache Cure, 


25c. PER BOX. 


C. H. & J. PRICE, 
226 Essex St., Salem. 
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Have you 
been 
thinking 


about getting a new Five 
Light Landau? If so, 
don’t buy until you see 
the one I have just finish- 
ed. Nothing finer in the 
market. Come and see 
it at 


John Kingsbury’s, 
No. 131 Hudson Avenue. 









A Druggist 


Nowadays. 


Not only must have a com- 
age knowledge of dru s 
ut to sell pure drugs 
must know their ao = ao 
tions; he must know just 
what to look for. We have 
that knowledge. We sell 
pure drugs and are careful. 


B. L. Umberfield, Jr. 


Capitol Avenue, 
corner Laurel Street. 











If You 
Hunt 


You ought to 
be keenly interested in our 
stock of Guns and Hunting 
Goods. It represents the very 
latest and st goods that 

money can buy, at our usual 
very small prices. Here are 
some sample bargains: 


Peter’s Smokeless Powder 
Shells, $2.00 per 100. 
Breech Loading Guns $9.00 
and Up. 





All Coal 


is alike to some people. Yet 
there is a difference in coal. 
Some burns hot and makes 
small, soft clinkers. This 
coal is shiny and mukes a 
peculiar ringing sound when 
shoveled; this is the kind 
of coal we sell. Few dealers 
sell so good. Delivered in 
bags or any convenient way. 
E. P. YATES & CO. 
1411 Main Street, 
Coal Yard and Feed Warehouses 
Church Street. 

















Table 
Economy 


Doesn’t mean scant supplies 
of good things to eat nor in- 
ferior qualities IF you do 
your buying here. Nochoicer 
variety — no smaller prices 
anywhere. 


Imported Sultan Raisins. 
California Layer Raisins. 
New Layer Figs. 


New Pee'ed Evaporated 
Peaches. 


New Peeled Evaporated 
Apples. 
OLIVE-FINN & CO., 


CASH 
GROCERS. 





A 
Postal Card 


Mailed to our address will 
bring our delivery wagon to 
your door in short order. 
You will find our work satis- 
factory. Ask any one who 
has tried us. 


American 
Steam Laundry, 


788 Park Street. 
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Our Prescription 
Dept. and 
Laboratory. 


We put up probably more pre- 
scriptions than any other store 
in Detroit. Why? Because the 
people have confidence in us. 
We do no substituting whatever. 
We compound prescriptions ex- 
actly and precisely as the phy- 
sician orders. If we haven’t the 
article called for and find that it 
can not be obtained, we return 
the prescription. Some would 
put in what they might think 
just as good, but we do not. 
Another great point is, that hav- 
ing so large a business means 
that our drugs and chemicals are 
never stale, and you can rest 
| assured that you get the best of 
everything. Many are under 
the impression that because we 
sell PATENT MEDICINES, 
DRUGS and TOILET ARTI- 
CLES cheap, we are high on 
prescriptions. This is a wrong 
impression and you can easily be 











Art 
Carpet. 


Perhaps your carpet is 
worn. 

Perhaps you do not care 
to buy an expensive carpet. 

Perhaps even if you are 
not prepared to buy an ex- 
pensive carpet you want one 
that looks right—if so, you 
will be interested in our 


Art Carpet. 


It is artistic, durable and 
inexpensive. 


The Bargain Store, 
Reynolds & Fuller Co., 
315 Main Street. 











convinced by giving us a trial. 








neue 
Harr, Wias, 
Waves, BANGs. | 


Our stock of Switches is com- | 
plete. We carry all colors to | 
match any head at all prices. 
All kinds of hair work made to 
order. Side and ose ge 
combs. All kinds of face pre- 
parations. Ladies’ hair dressing 
and shampooing. Call and get | 
our prices. 
Ee bees a 








Looking up the 
Piano Question ? 


Come in and let us tell you 
what we know about it Our 
years of study and investigation 
have given us a great many piano 
pointers, which you are welcome 
to, no matter whether you buy 
from us or not. We know there 
area good many fine instruments 
made. Most dealers have them. 
There is one problem we have 
solved that directly interests you 
—how to make a saving. We 
save money in buying and can 
help you do the same ——_ 

ew ———— Pianos, cas 
or $10 monthly. New pianos for 
rent. One year’s rental allowed 
if purchesnl 























The 
Blue Point 
OYSTER. 


Pertaining to the Oyster— 
I wish the public to under- 
stand, especiaily the epicure, 
the lover of that delightful 
little *‘ bonne bouche,’’ so 
widely known, and so gen- 
erally relished, that I orig- 
inated the pian for supplying’ 
this luscious dainty to this 
market at a price to enable 
every one to eat them and 
enjoy them. I get them di- 
rect from the oyster beds 
and shall continue to serve 
them to my patrons fresh 
daily from that point. 
Others may follow, but I 
shall continue to lead. The 
supply is here for you, so 
come and eat them at one 








cent each. 








It Takes 
No Prophet 


To tell who is getting the big 
trade in Millinery. A glance at 
the crowds of buyers in our store 
will show thatthe ladies appre- 
ciate our efforts to give them the 
very best grade of Hats at a sav- 
ing to them of 25 to 50 per cent. 
As the season advances we are 
enabled to still further reduce 
prices, and we have special bar- 
ains for this week and next. 
e them. 
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Nothing in elevated 
tailroad advertising 
equals the _— 


on the 


Brooklyn «]” 











Let us show you over 
this road if you desire to 
see real elevated railroad 
advertising properly done 


STESVSCSVSSSVSSESSESSSESSSSSSSSSsEssessessessesesesse 


and at reasonable rates. 


GEO. KISSAM 6 CO., 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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Cutelix 


Tells its own story far better 
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than any words can. It possess- 





es such remarkable power for 





relieving and curing all forms 





application inspires an_apprecia- 
tion and confidence that subse- 





quent use only confirms and 





strengthens. For such ills as 





winter brings, chapping, cold 





sores, frost bites and all their ilk, 





it never disappoints. 





oun CUT. ELIX CoO. wae 


253 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. i 
‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 
Keaders of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- + 
logues or plans for advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
criticism. There is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ JNK “ pays the freight.” 








I receive one hundred advertise- 
ments, booklets, etc., for criticism in 
this department for every one that I 
find room to make use of. Those who 
do not see their matter criticised here 
may feel assured that it was inserted 
in the waste basket tenderly and with 
feelings of deep regret. I am glad to 
get all of it, and if PRINTERS’ INK 
would give me more space and add 
twenty-four hours to each of my days 
I should like nothing better than to 
vivisect everything that comes. 

* 
Phd 
Erte, Pa., Nov. §, 1898. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York City: 

Deak S1r—I have mailed you to-day, under 
separate cover, copies of our “‘ Annual An- 
nouncement”’ and “‘The Coming Man.” I 
would esteem it a favor if you will advise me if 
you consider these little booklets as self-re- 
specting Association advertising matter.. While 
your last article was a hard hitter, it was full of 
straight truth. I believe that nine out of ten 
business men who were induced to take space in 
Association Prospectus the last few months 
consider: the money asa contribution and the 
advertisement as worthless. The only recom- 
mendation for advertising in such books,wheth- 
er issued by the Y. M. C. A., church or any 
other institution, is that the receipts help to 
pay the printer, and Y. M.C. A. secretaries I 

now can secure, with an equal amount of ef- 
fort, twice the amount in straight subscriptions 
to the work, and give the contributor the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is contributing to 
the whole Association work and not making 
him think that he is paying for the publication 
of a little book which can not help him in any 
way. Personally I can not, with a clear con- 
science, solicit such advertising, and having in 
the past done such things, and now seeing the 
error of my way, like yourself, I consider it a 
wrong advantage to take of the business man ; 
and if this Association can not pay for its adver- 
tising like any other legitimate expense, we 
will stop advertising. 

Now that you have expressed yourself on 
* Annual Announcements,” what do you think 
of the publication of Association Bulletins, 
where two thousand copies are issued weekly 
and well distributed? We would like to issue 
a paper—but. Cordially yours, 

Epw. J. Crowett. 

A local Y. M. C. A. paper can not 
well have enough circulation to make 
it pay an advertiser at the rate it 
would have to demand. 

The daily papers in its town would 
beat it out every time. The difference 
in quality of circulation, if indeed there 
be more than a purely imaginative dif- 
ference, is not sufficient to make up 
for the difference in the price of space. 


If the Y. M. C. A. secretary can 
make himself honestly believe that 
space in his paper is worth its price to 
the advertiser as advertising, and only 
as advertising, he is justified in going 
ahead. But if he must secure the ads 
on the plea that “it will help the as- 
sociation,” he can not honestly ask a 
business man to come in. 

The paper must stand on its merits 
as a paper. 

If it can’t do that it has no right to 
exist. 

If it is a business proposition, all 
right. 

If it is an object of charity—all 

rong. 
wrong, * * 


Mr. Mallett is in front again. 

It certainly looks like enterprise for 
a trade magazine to establish a “ per- 
manent exhibition” of goods in its 
line, and that is about what Mr. Mal- 
lett proposes in the following announce- 
ment: 





The Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine 
has leased, from December 1, the commodious 
store, with basement, at 89 Chambers street, 
New York, on the block between Broadway and 
Church street. 

In this store, on the ground floor, will be es- 
tablished a permanent exhibit of samples of 
manufacturers’ goods pertaining to the hard- 
ware, tool and housefurnishing goods trade. 
Very bulky goods will be exhibited in the first 
basement. 

There will also be kept on file, and properly 
indexed, a complete library of Mauufacturers’ 
Catalogues, covering all lines of goods handled 
by the trade. 

It is proposed to make the store a bureau of 
information for the trade, and no expense will 
be spared to afford assistance to domestic and 
export buyers. 

This is an innovation for a trade publication, 
but is in line with our policy of renderingto 
our patrons the greatest value in intelligent 
trade service. 





** 

The Century Campbell is the print- 
ing press that is better advertised than 
any other. Once in a while the ads 
don’t hit quite straight, but as a rule 
they are earnest and convincing. 

The following ad from the ational 
Printer-Journalist is one of a new 
series published under the general 
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heading of “ Plain Talks by the Mana- 
ger”: 

It is unnecessary to say that the record of 
product from ‘‘ Century ”’ presses made in vari- 
ous parts of the country has opened the eyes of 
the trade generally to an unworked field. 

Most printers, previous to the advent of the 
“ Century,”’ had grown to believe that the limit 
at which goodwork could be done,and done well, 
was reached, and to many the actual printing- 
office performance of the “‘ Century ”’ has come 
as an unpleasant awakening. To many the 
facts are distasteful ; still, they are not to be 
denied. 

The printing business as a low-tension in- 
dustry has seen its day; nothing now counts 
but snap, push, good work and plenty of it. 
The old methods are useless—the old machines 
unprofitable ; and the outlook is dark indeed 
where these prevail. I am familiar with many 
such offices, where Hope is the principal factor 
of subsistence ; but Hope needs to hustle now- 
adays or he dies, and in the offices referred to 
Hope is getting mighty thin. 

The situation resolves itself into a single 
proposition, in which the “‘ ables ” survive and 
the “unables ”’ perish. The ‘‘ ables ” are men 
who produce a maximum product from a mini- 
mum floor space; the “‘ unables ”’ men who 
geta minimum product from a maximum floor 
space—obviously the “ables” survive. This 
much is generally admitted, but beyond its off- 
hand admission few go—the effort of jumping 
their rut is too great; and yet they continue 
a to swell the ranks of the discon- 
tented, who still await the wave of prosperity 
that came ashore last year. 
one” oy ” has been called the Disturb- 
ing Element of the situation—one which has 
set the equilibrium in which ad/ were faring 
alike. We admit it—we intended it should be 
so; we aimed to make the ‘‘ Century ” capable 
of dig products, and good products, and we 
succeeded ; on no other machine are similar 
products possible. Look at its records, then 
to your own pressroom reports; 10,000 and 
11,000 pulls per day used to be good; but the 
“Century’s ”’ 14,000 to 17,000 per day has 
changed all that—and some people are making 
money out of printing. The reason is unmis- 
takable. THE MANAGER. 

THE CAMPBELL COMPANY. 

334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 2 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 5 Bridewell Place, E.C., 
London. 73 St. James Street, Montreal. 

The ads are what they pretend to 
be—plain talks and sensible talks. 
They ought to set the printer to think- 
ing, and thinking won’t hurt him a bit, 
although he may be quite unused to it. 

It oughtn’t to take much argument 
to convince a printer that the man who 
is running an archaic machine that pro- 
duces from six to eight thousand im- 
pressions a day can’t last very long in 
competition with the man who is get- 
ting twelve or fourteen thousand a day 
out of his press. 

The profit in a business comes from 
the work that is done after the dead 
expenses have been paid. The place 
where the average printer falls down is 
in not knowing how much work he has 
to do to pay his dead expenses. He 
doesn’t know whether any given ma- 
chine in his shop is running at a profit 


or a loss, and the chances are ten to 
one that he doesn’t really know whether 
the entire shop is making a profit or a 
loss. 

To-day the printer who is trying to 
keep up with the procession with slow 
machinery would be better off if some- 
body would break up the machines and 
throw them in a scrap heap. Itisa 
matter of life and death with him, 
and he doesn’t know it. If his old 
press were to go to everlasting smash 
some day, he would weep and wail 
over his loss, when he ought to rejoice 
that he had gotten rid of the machine 
on any terms whatever. The sooner 
he stops running the slow machine, the 
sooner he will quit losing money. 

This is a pretty rapid lot of years 
that we are living in, and the man who 
expects to keep up with the procession 
must catch step with the band and 
hustle. * 

In arecent number of the New York 
Journal appeared the following an- 
nouncement : 


CHARIG BROS. 


We wish to caution our friends and the pub- 
lic to beware of concerns who are trying to imi- 
tate us by selling the worst trash in the market 
and palming them off for the real article. We 
are and have been for many years the only re- 
liable bargain house in our line where you will 
find at all times the very best quality, at prices 
that defy all competition. Call and feast your 
eyes on the largest stock of diamonds and 
watches in the world. This dazzling array of 
beauty alone will repay your trouble. Here 
are a few specials. 


146 FULTON ST., 


Four Doors East of Broadway. 








Charig Bros. probably didn’t say ex- 
actly what they meant to say, but no 
one will dispute that their hearts were 
not in the right place. 

This is practically a repetition of 
the old window card that said: “ Don’t 
go elsewhere to be cheated— come 
right in here.” 

Probably Charig Bros. would a lit- 
tle rather not have said just what they 
did say in this ad, but as they followed 
their introductory remarks with a lot 
of prices and bargain announcements, 
I doubt if the slip of the pen in the 
introduction would do them any par- 
ticular harm, provided the bargains 
offered were genuine bargains. 

It does seem pretty hard to believe 
that Charig Bros. are going to sella 
hundred dollar diamond ring for fifty 
dollars, or a pair of one hundred and 
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sixty-five dollar earrings for eighty-five 
dollars. 

The stock argument of jewelers is 
that diamonds are a good investment, 
and that you can at almost any min- 
ute get pretty nearly their value out of 
them. If Charig Bros. tell the truth 
in their ads, it seems to explode this 
time-honored theory. 

When they offer “a beautiful solitaire 
diamond ring —immense bargain — 
2% carats, pure white, absolutely per- 
fect—$135. Dazzling sparkler, adver- 
tised to sell at $265,” it really does 
make one wonder if the announcement 
in the heading was not pretty nearly 
right after all. 

When they are offering such start- 
ling things as they do, Charig Bros. 
should be particularly careful about 
the wording of their ads. However 
the statements may be written, they 
must sound incredible to any one who 
knows anything about such things. 

If Charig Bros. really are selling real 
two hundred and sixty-five dollar dia- 
monds for one hundred and thirty-five 
dollars, they-are either running a phil- 
anthropic gift enterprise, or they 
must have some unusual method of 
obtaining their jewels. 

** 

Here is a straight talk to druggists 
on the substitution question. It is 
part of an address read by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, of Atlanta, Ga., before the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
which met recently in Baltimore. 

Mr. Jacobs states the case very 
plainly and fairly, and if all drug- 
gists followed his suggestion proprie- 
tors could not complain. 

As a business problem, pure and simple, the 
advisability of our druggists making a com- 
plete line of distinctive preparations is almost 
universally admitted, but I do not accept as 
the sole reason the purpose of replacing patent 
medicines ; for in the present state of trade 
conditions we can not afford to oppose their 
sale. Indeed, I contend that when the law 
has conferredespecial patent rights and a man- 
ufacturer has spent time, labor, thought and 
money in fabricating and advertising a prepar- 
ation, placing it successfully on the market, 
and a customer applies at your counter calling 
for this preparation, he is more the customer 
of the advertiser than yours, and you should 
not attempt to foist anything else upon him. 
The instance here stated differs widely from 
the situation presented by a customer who 
comes for advice, and demands your personal 
and professional aid in helping him out of a 
state of doubt and uncertainty. In the one 
case it is the paid advertisement of the proprie- 
tary owner that brought in your visitor ; in the 
other it was your own personal character and 
reputation. In the first stated case you should 
supply him with his stated want ; in the other, 
itis your clear right, and often your duty, to 
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recoramend some preparation of your own, 
Thus, by fair dealing you increase your repu- 
tation for straightforward action, and your ad- 
vice is stripped of the suspicion of selfishness. 

My experience is that the buyer of patent 
medicines is generally strongly bent upon pro- 
curing them ; comes in your door with a well 
settled mind, and that a strong argument is 
usually necessary to change the current of his 
thought toward your own preparation. ‘‘ Even 
though vanquished” he will buy, but “‘ argue 
still,” in his own thoughts, and will be restless 
until he has gone to some other store and 
worked out his original theory. 

* Phd 


The Home Decorator and Furnisher, 
published at 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York, is one of the large number of 
publications whose existence requires 
some explanation. 

The Home Decorator is full of acon- 
glomeration of all sorts of ads. There 
is such a wide difference in the goods 
advertised, and the people addressed 
in the ads, that it is impossible that 
they could be legitimately inserted in 
any one publication. 

I was at a loss to understand how 
these ads were secured, until an adver- 
tiser showed me the following letter. 

It may be said, by way of throwing 
another light on the incident, that the 
advertisement published was one from 
which it was practically impossible to 
trace returns. 

New York, Oct. 31, 1898. 

GENTLEMEN—Under separate wrapper we 
send you copy of our magazine in which you 
will notice your advertisement, inserted with- 
out your authority, but with the thought that if 
we could show you results with a trial (cut 
price) advertisement, you could be induced to 
continue with us at regular rates ; therefore if 
same is agreeable we would respectfully re- 
quest that you allow us $5 as cost price for run- 
ning this ad, also give us authority to insert 
same ad in our (25 thousand copy) December 
(Christmas) number for another $s; after that if 
you are satisfied with the results secured, why, 
we would be pleased to continue the advertise- 
ment at our regular rates of three times the 
price of what we have asked you to pay for the 
trial advertisement. 

Trusting to receive your approval, and check 
to cover ad already inserted, we are, ; 
Yours truly, 

Home Decorator & FurNISHER Pus. Co., 
Per W. R. Marshall Respess. 

The Decorator and Furnisher man 
certainly shows a commendable faith 
in the efficacy of his publication, but 
this method of soliciting advertise- 
ments is not one that would be likely 
to commend itself to experienced ad- 
vertisers. 

However, it must be that letters of 
this sort produce results in cash, oF 
they would not be sent out. 

This proves the kind-heartedness of 
the advertiser rather than his business 
intelligence, 
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AN eee 
IMPORTANT 
CHANGE 


THE CHICAGO WORLD was discontinued with theissue of October 29. 
This reduces the circulation of Boycr’s BIG WEEKLIES from 600,000 
copies weekly to 500,000 copies weekly. The advertising rate was 
therefore reduced. The new rate for Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIES is $1.10 
per agate line per issue, flat rate as heretofore. 











There can be no duplication between the SATURDAY BLADE and 
CuHIcAGO WoRLD hereafter. They were the same kind of papers. The 
CHICAGO WORLD was published by B. D. Adsit & Co., and run osten- 
sibly as a rival paper. The SATURDAY BLADE far outstripped the 
CHICAGO WoRLD in the race for favor and with the usual result of 
keen competition the stronger survived, the weaker suffered, and we 
discontinued the WORLD, for the SATURDAY BLADE is so firmly estab- 
lished that it is not fearful of competition. . 


We have always studied to benefit the advertiser, our fair rules and 
equitable plans, together with our proved circulation, always met with 
favor, for it let advertisers have a show to get Results. A circulation of 
500,000 copies weekly and a flat rate of $1.10 per agate line rivals daily 
newspaper advertising in price and beats dailies for results. A weekly 
lives seven days, a daily twenty-four hours, 


Boyce’s Big Weeklies 
500,000 Weeuty, 


$1.10 per Agate line per issue. 


Bpoyce’s Monthly 
600,000 ‘ronrmy, 


$2.00 per Agate line per issue. 








= ad W. D. BOYCE COMPANY, 


RESULTS. Boyce Building, Chicago. 

















PRINTERS’ INK, 


Chanks 


JOURNAL finds an 
additional cause for thankfulness in 
the multitude of unsolicited letters it 
has lately received from its pleased 
and satisfied advertisers. 

The results these advertisers have 
secured bear out the JOURNAL’S 
claim that it thoroughly covers the 
whole field and is read by all the 


a5 eRe: 
y make ex ts w 
such a medium is available? 


The | 
New York Journal 


W. R. HEARST. 








